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AFTER the tttempt, that I have been encouraged to 
make, bj the Societj for Miflions to Africa and the 
£afty to write a few trafts in the Sufoo language ; it mzj, 
|)erhaps, be proper, to endeavour to fliew that they were 
neceflarjy and to give fome account of them. I choofe to 
do this, becaufe, it is probable, fome of the trafts will fall 
into the hands of people, who maj not readilj fee where* 
in thej can be ufeful. 

Let us, in the firft place, endeavour to fhew that they 
vrere neceflary. 

I. A barbarous language wants religious phrafes, for 
there cannot be religious phrafes, without religious ideas. 
This makes it necelTary, to affix religious ideas to thofe 
phrafes, which have ideas ali^eady attached to them, fome« 
what analagous to the new ones which are to be introdu- 
ced. Phrafes which exprefs ideas, as they have;d:rj8latioii 
to this world only, muft be made to exprefs theib; ^s t^,^,** *'*••. 
bear a relation to a future ftate. When no phrafj, ca*^^! ;* • * - 
ble of this, is to be found, a new one muft be inttD*(lucc$ •* • . , 
from fome other language. When the analog]^ iin^jV^em*;.^ /•' 
the ideas of a barbarous people, and the dodrinjEs oS^Cfl/fi- ,\ !/' * 
ftianity, is likely to miflead them ; it is, perhaps,* fafeil/.if \ :•/ ;/ 
not abfolutely neceffary, to introduce new phrafes. The ' * * ' 
difputes between the Jefuits, and the other religious orders 
in China, about the word iien, will (hew the propriety of 
this, to thofe who are acquainted with them. Whether 
religious phrafes be chofen out pf the language of the pco« 
|)Ie, to whom Chriftianity is taught, however, or intro- 
duced from another language, they ought to have diftinft 
ideas affixed to them, and to be well defined. Confufion 
"has. arifen, in all fciences, from a want of accuracy in this 
tefpeA. Schools of divinity have been perplexed, in all 
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agesy hj a vague ufe of religious t^rms. Oar Saviour 
bieafelfi WM often mifonderftood, by tfaofe who lived iff a 
count rjy which had been civilized fer ages. If it could 
be done, words (hould be fo defined, as that it might be 
impoffible to tortute theoii of to mifunderfiaud their mean- 
ing. This, hoVever, perhaps aH wiH allow to be impof- 
fible, which calls for us to be the more correft in explain- 
ing them. If there w:^re little difficijty in it, little danger 
could arife from it. It is becaufe men, in general, do not 
think clearly, that it is neceiTary to fpeak to them in a 
Iimguage, which is^not '^ hard to be underflaod,'* and that, 
-■ *^ they that are unlearned and unliable," may find it diffi- 
cult to wreft, without being both delefied aad' convinced, 
by thofe who have better heads and better hearts. Mf 
Locke was induced to think about writing his Eiflay oi) 
lluman tJnderfianding, by a difpu^ about the meaning of 
the word liquor^ which fome may fappofe to be underftood 
by every body. A man who was led to undertake fuch ^ 
yfork^ from a reafon of this kind, could not £^ to fee the 
propriety of being accurate in hjs phrafes ; yet, his vague 

Sfe of the word idia^ has given tific tJo mu^h aoimadver- 
on^ and, not only the ** imleasned''^ haVe vtrefted it^ but 
fbme of the acuteft phijofophers of the lafl century, have 
attempted, by their u{e of it, to reafoti themfelves, and eve* 
ry thing befides, out of exifience. I im afraid, that thofe 
who t}iin|k. heathens will not appear 16 dexterous, in mif* 
-.ciiipvo'^'llibtilties, have not fuffidyratly confidered human 
'j^tuftf,' ' Heathen^ and Mphammedfuis reafon as metaphy*- 
. .fiiP^U^.Us Chriftiaus, or as infidels in Chriftian countries* 
\'3.i{h»'n^ .a novice, who may be ezpeded to ufe '' found 
*'/ l|i^^V^<^b eannot be condemned/' evea in a language^ 
:'<i>f ;wlirch''a di&ionary, and i grammar ttiay be- found in , 
' jevery bopkfeller's ihop: Thefe confiderations feem to 
make it necefiary,^ for thofe who attempt to fpread civili- 
-zation and Chriftianity in barbarous countries, to commit 
their languages to writing ay foon a3 poflible. 

Nptwithftanding thefe remarks, however, I do not wifk 
to fugg^e(l, that a counf?ry muft be civilized, by a flow and 
gradual introdu&ion of the various branches of knowledge 
of lefs barbarous countries, before it can enjoy the benefits 
of Chriftianity. The various political religions, which^ 
)uvc appeared in the wprld^ were fitted fQr particular fi^tuj- 



tfioios onijp and could not be introduced into other coun- 
irits, without either undergoing material alterations, or 
OTcrturning the various inftitutions of the countries, into 
Ivhich they were introduced. Mohammedaoifm has ad- 
vanced tyrants to royalty, in almoft every country in which 
it has gained a footing, while it has overthrown almoft eve- 
tj wholefome cuftom and inftitution, with which the people 
were blefifed. But Chriftianity is a religion for all man- 
kind, and is always harmlefs, when it is enjoyed by a 
harmlefs people ; and if thofe who profefs it, are reftlefs 
tnd troublefome, its tendency is, to make them harmlefs 
and quiet. It muft be confeiTed, indeed, that Chriftianity 
does not allow its 'profeftbrs, to give voluntary and adive 
fupport to bad inftitutions, but neither does it allow them, 
to offer any violent oppofition to them. The tendenoy of 
Chriftianity is, to jiiUroduc€ good cuftoms, good inftitu- 
tions, good maxims, and good morals, at firft into a narrow 
circle, the infiuence of which fpreads gradually, till all 
who obferve it, begin to approve of them, at leaft fo 
far, till they all become civilized, and till many of them 
obtain a good hope of -being happy in another world. If 
Chriftianity be perfecuted out of one country, it muft find 
ks way into another ; and a country is only prepared for 
receiving it, when its laws and inftitutions do not hinder 
thofe, who may be inclined to embrace it, to enjoy it peace* 
dbly, without forcing them to do what would be inconfif- 
tept with it ; and many fuch countries, I prefume, might 
be found, were the fiate of the world better known. That 
the ofience of the crofs is great, is allowed, and even that 
Chriftians are likely to be hated for the natne of Chrift 3 
but they fliould be able, like Paul, to plead for prote&ioa 
from the laws of the country in which they live. I don't 
tecoUe^ an inftance, in which he was not able to fiiew, 
that he had not broken the laws of the country in which 
he preached. It was a capital crime in Athens to intro- 
duce new gods ; but the Athenians had an altar to the un* 
known God. Paul well knew, that the true God was un« 
known to them ; therefore, he took advantage of this vc» 
ty law, and told them, that it was he whom he preached 
to them. Chriftianity is always harmlefs and orderly, 
but Chriftians fometimes behave ill, and hypocrites be<« 
have wotCb. 



Not long ago> it feemed to be the opinion of nuinj Well-* 
meaning people, that Chriftlanity was moil likely to be 
received by barbarians ; and now many feenvto think, that 
it can only be received by thofe who have teen previoufly 
civilized. Neither of thefe opinions is likely to encourage 
the writing of religious trads in the languages of uncivi- 
lized countries. Thofe who are of opinion, that barbae 
rians are moil likely to receive the gofpel, are too ready 
to think, that they will underftand it, and receive it in-« 
ftantaneoufly. The eyes of their underftanding mud be 
enlightened. This mud be done by the word and Spirit 
of God. Even miracles are not fumcient to do it, or Paul 
would not have prajed that God might do it for his ccn^ 
verts, after they had feen many miracles wrought. The 
heathen mufl be carefully taught the plain do^rines o£ 
Chriftianity, and thofe who teach them, mull be at great 
pains with them. The writing of books in their lan- 
guages, in order to forward their own labours among them^ 
mu$ not be accounted a tafk that is too hard for them* 
iThofe who would fhrink from a work of this kind, are not 
fit for teaching the heathen. It is an eafier, readier, and 
more fuccefsful plan of teaching them, than any that they 
can follow by declining it. , God has ^* written ui^to us^ 
the great things of his law," and furely we dannot do better^ 
than to follow his example, and to write them to others. 
*' The entrance of his words giveth light, it giveth under- 
ftanding unto the fimple ;" but his word can neither give 
light nor underftanding to the fimple, till a knowledge of 
it be communicated, and this muft be done by fuch plans 
its may feem mod ready, moft permanent in their efFeds^ 
^nd that have been, and are, likely to be moft fuccefsful. 
The heathen muft be taught by labour and patience, much 
more fevere than moft Chriftian^ fuppofe. God did not 
free the apoftles from furprifing labours and fufterings^ 
even when he bore teftimony to their words, by many mi- 
racles. 

Many, however, who thought not long ago, that the 
gofpel was moft likely to be received by barbarians, be- 
gin to think, that thofe who are tolerably civilized, will 
be moft likely to receive it. That the means of commu-^ 
nicating a knowledge of it, are more numerous in civiliz- 
ed^ than in barbarous countries, may readily be granted ; 
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but this will not always be found to determine the digibi* 
lity of a miffionary fituation. We may even have th^ 
Scriptures tranflated into the language of a country, ia 
ivhich there is no religious toleration. There it would be 
dangerous to read them, and far more fo, to preach the 
gofpel. The influence of thofe who fupport miiEons, may 
be much greater in one part of the world, than in another^ 
on a variety of accounts ; moreover, uncivilized countries 
xequire to be civilized, and it is a good work to attempt tq 
civilize them, and to fpread Chriftianity in them. To ci- 
vilize them by Chriftianity, is a diitSt way of doing it. 
When countries eqierge from barbarifm wholly by other 
means, laws are likely to gather energy, which may be ve- 
ry hoftile to Chriftianity, and after advancing a good waj 
in civilization, they may feem to be farther from receiving 
Chriftianity, than in their barbarous ftate. But, indeed, 
I know not what civilizes mankind, except Chriftianity. 
Infants were put to death, with impunity, in Greece an^ 
^ome, multitudes of flaves were murdered without law, 
the wifeft citizens franticly expofed themfelves to death, 
for the good of. their country, not by fighting for it, but. 
by facrificing themfelves to appeafe the gods, and the Chi.* 
nefe expofe multitudes of their children to this day. Eve- 
ry body reads the effefts of Hindoo fuperftitions with hor« 
|:or. 

Many aflert, that in fome barbarous countries, there are 
no phrafes for exprelling religious ideas. If this were true, 
it would call loudly for Chriftians to introduce, both reli- 
gious phrafes, and religious ideas, before falfe notions of 
religion crept in among them, which might oppofe Chri- 
ftianity* In all civilized nations, men have been influenced 
by religion, and we have fuflScient ground for fuppofing^ 
that thofe who are funk in the greateft ignorance and bar- 
barifm, will be influenced by it, before they be civilized* 
If Chriftianity cannot civiliaie mankind as well as other re- 
ligions, it is ufelefs ; but no man, I prefume, who has con- 
iidered the effe&s of Chriftianity upon the human race, 
would after t this. 

I fee no reafon for allowing, however, that there is a 
country ii; the world which has no phrafes that may be 
iifed to exprefs religious ideas, if we fliould even admit it 
to. have no reIigioD| which is^ however, not lo credible ^ 
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that a traveller of donfiderable fagaeit^ mftj be deceived 
)ii this refped: *. 

Is it pofiible that there can be a language fit for the 
common purpofes of life» which is not fufficient to ezprefs 
the idea of a fupreme being ? Is there not a word anfwer« 
ing to the £ngli(h word bfing in all languages ? Is this 
word not almoft neceflarj to the very being of language ? 
I have never yet heard of a language without a relative 
pronounj, nor do I fuppofe there is a language exifting that 
wants one. Is a word anfwering to the EngUfli word maJt(t 
Slot to be found in all languages ? Is there a language in 
.which the word anfwering to the £ogUIli word all is not 
^ radical word ? 

* 

♦ Chriftians eertainly give great advintsgc to the enemies of oti^ 
religion, when they argue that it is not calculated to civilize bai^ 
Iwirians. If it does not do fo, the fault is certainly not in it, but in 
thofe who preach it. They either do not preach the gofpel in 
countries in which God has opened an e^Tedual door, or they do 
not preach it as they ought to do, or they do not avail tbenfelveis 
of the advantages that providence throws in their way. We knovfr 
that Chriftianity has long a^o triumphed over the greateft barba- 
rifm, and it is the fame religion now that it was eighteen hundred 

Sears ago. " There is no nation fo barbarous and cruel," faid Amo- 
ius, one of the Chriftian fathers, " that has not laid afide its rude- 
vefs, and turned meek and tradable.'* jfaftin Martyr told Tryphoa 
the Jew, that, ** there was no part of mankind, whether Greeks o^ 
barbarians, or by what name fotver they be caUed, even the moft 
rude and unpolifhed nations, where prayers and thaokfgivings wer^ 
not made to the great Cteatorof the world, tlirough the name of the 
crucified Jefus." Ladantius faid, '^ that the Chriftian law was en- 
tertained from the riiing of the fun to the going down thereof, where 
every fex, age, nation, and country, worfhip G^ with one heart 
and foul." TertuUian fays, that *' even the Farthiaas, Elamites^ 
and the inhabitants of Mefopotamia, Armenjj^ Fhrygia, Capadochp 
Pontus, Afia and Pamphilis, thofe who drwelt in Egypt and the re- 
gion of Africa, which is beyond Cyrene, ftrtngers and denizens -at 
Rome, Jews at Jerufalem, and the reft of the nations ; as alfo many 
of the Getuli, many borders of the Moors, the utmoft bounds ot 
Spain, diverfe nations in Gaul, and thofe places of Britain, inaccef- 
' fibie to the Roman armies, had yielded fubjedion to Chrift ; and 
aifo the Samaritan^ the Dacians, the Germans, smd Scythians^ with 
many obfcure countries and provinces, many idands and places uai> 
known to the Chriflians in the place where be lived." . See Miliar*! 
Propagation tf Cbrjfiianity, Paul, as well as Ladiantius, fuppofed 
the influence of the gofpel to nave been Ss widely difflil^d at that of 
the fun, and employed the words of the nineteenth p&lin, concern* 
ing the ftttti to exptcfs it* We xnay atleaft infer froxn what be iay% 
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If we find words in a barbarous language, tben, of the 
fame meaning with the Engltfh words beings who, make, ail, 
is it impoffible to put them into fuch a conftrudion as to 
make them fignify, the being wb-^ made all beings ? Sup- 
pofe we ihould keep out the word all^ and conned the reft 
ivith an individual, can we not fi^y, the being who made you? 
Perhaps there is not a word in fome barbarous languages 
which fignifies eternal ; but, if there be a word which fig- 
nifies made^ there muft be a word which fignifies not made, 
or at leaft, there muft be a negative particle. Is the eter- 
nity of God not exprefled then, when we fay the being not 
inade^ or the being which was not made / Is there a lan« 
guage exifting of which it is impoffible to conftru£l: phrafes 
anfwering to the following ? *^ The being who made all 
beings, the being who was not made^ the being who will 
not die, the being who is wifer than all beings, the being 
who is ftronger than all beings, the being who is better 
than all beings." Are there not relations aniong barbarians 
common to all people ? Are there not parents and children 
ia all countries ? Do parents not care for their children 
every where, carry them in their arms, attend to their 
wants, watch for their fafety, provide againft apparent 
danger, choofe their food, feed thena, threaten them with 
punifhment, promife them rewards, encourage them when 
they do well, and chaftife them when they tranfgrefs ? Is 
it pofiible that a people who make fo many captives, as 
inoft barbarians do, have not aphrafe which fignifies to keep 

b 

that the gofpel was not confined to, civilized countries. In mod of 
the places which arc mentioned in the New Teftamcnt, and by the 
fa'thers, as having been bleiTed with Chriftianity, we find traces of 
it to this day. It hai civilized fome coumries, while it. has fuffered 
others to reft fatished with little more than its name. Nor has it 
civilized thofe only, which were partly civilized before. Countries 
y'hich were th^n in the higheft itate of civillzatipn, are now funic 
in barbarifm ; and^ couhtrie^s which were then barbarous, are no# 
civilized. ' The caufe of this delerves to be enquired into. We have 
reafon R>r tl\inkin^ that Chrittijmity has been cpr/dially embrace4 
by many, in every country in which traces of it are to be found^ 
It is a difificult thing to change even the name o^ the religion of a 
country. Were thii> not the cafe, the different orders of the Church 
df Rome, haVe made efforts enough to change the name of the reli- 
gion of the half of the world. The Chriftians of Turkey fuifer th^ 
ffreatefl hardOiips and indignities, while they retain little more than 
the name of Cbriftianity, and while they might obtain veiy coniij 
4erablt advantagtf by renounciirgit. .:-../ 
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them and a phrafe whidi fignifies to lei them go § Have tliey. 
no way of fajing, we wUl keep them f or, we will let them 
go f Have they no idea of property ? or, do they form no 
idea of the value of labour? The mutual contentions vbl 
which they are almoft coaftantly embroiled, prove tke con- 
trary. Let us apply thefe ideas then to the fnpreme being, 
and fee whether it be poffible, that barbarians have no 
words which can exprefs ideas concerning hiat> Can we 
not fay, <^ The being who made all beings, was not made, fae 
will not die, he is wifer than all beings, he is fironger 
than all beings, he is better than all beings. We are the 
children of the being who made all things. He cares for 
vs ; he provides food for us ; he fees us 9 he keeps us when 
we fleep, and know not what may happen to us ; he gives 
QS what is good for us, and keeps from us what would 
hurt us ; when we do not do what he requires us to do, 
he diftrefles us; when we do wl\at he requires us to do, 
he does lis good ; if we do not pleafe him, he will keep us 
in bondage ; if we pleafe him, he will let us go free ; we 
have not done what the being who made all things requirJ 
ed us to do ; he is difpleafed ; he will punilh us, if fomc 
good man do not intercede for us. Perh^s, he would lei;; 
lis go free if fome good man would plead for us ; but he 
will not hear one, who has not done all that he required 
him. to do, and no man ha^ done all that he required hini 
to do. Perhaps, one of the good beings who live on high' 
along with him m^, intercede for us. But how iball we 
know this ? if he come to teU us he has done fo, we can- 
not know him, we cannot believe him, perhaps fome bad 
being may come and tell us this to deceive us. If a being 
whom we do not know come and tell us this, we cannot 
believe him ; we (hall be terrified for him ; we fkall not be 
able to fpeak to him : we know how to talk with men like 
burfelves, but we cannot talk with other beings. The fon 
of the being who made all things came into the world ; he 
was born of a woman ; he could do what he pleafed ; he 
dwelt on high before he came into this world ; yet, when 
be was in this world he was a man ; he had fle(h and blood, 
he ilept, he ate, he drank, he talked. When men did not 
believe what he told them about Gk>d, when they did not 
believe that he had lived with God, be allowed wicked mea 
to kill him, although He had raifed otliers from the dead. 
When they did not believe after all, that he had lived with 
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%ioi, mi that Hit eould intercede for thtm, he rofe again 
from the deady and ihewed that he could do what he pleaC- 
ed. After this^ inen faw him afcend up en high, and he 
lias QOt returned again. Men are not afraid to talk with 
the Son of God. He has flefli and blood like themfelves* 
Thej know that what he told them was true ; for he died* 
to (hew them that he was fincere. They are not afraid to 
truft themfelvcs to him ; for he can do what he pleafes. 
fie raifed the dead, and afterwards raifed himfelf from the 
dead. They are not afraid to believe every thing that he 
tells them, for he always told the truth. God will fure-^ 
ly hear him when he pleads for \is, or he would not have 
i^en him up into heaven to live along with himfelf. He 
trill furely hekr him who could do what he pleafed, who 
always did what was good, who was fo kind to the crea- 
tures that God had made, who died to fliew men that thej^ 
might truft in him, who rofe from the dead, and who went 
tip into heaven to live along with him. Surely one fd 
good, and fe wife, and one who knew the being who madd 
;all things fo well, would not have done all this, had he not 
known he would hear him when he interceded for thofe wh6 
had o;fended him. We will not be afraid to truft to him 
%rbo died for us. We have heard that heaven And earth 
ihall be in flames one day ; but what is that to us, fince he 
^ho died for us, who ihewed that he could do what he 
pleafed, who fliewed that he could quench the flames witti 
k word, will meet us on that day ? Were he, indeed, to 
^rap himfelf in flames^ we might perhaps be afraid ; but 
ivhile he looks like one of oiirfelves^ while he looks kind- 
ly towards us, and is ready to take^us by the hand, and to 
fbpport us, we can fear nothing. Whither he tells us to 
go, we will go. We know he will not leave us. He fees 
\is when we do not fee him. There is a fptrit in hiiil 
Which knows every thing which is for our good." — Is there 
i language in the world which is not fuflJcient for expref- 
fing tbefe ideas ? And were thefe ideas baniflied from the 
Chriftian religion, what would remain of it ? 

Although thefe things be plain, however, they are netr 
to heathens, and inuft hot only be told to them, hundreds 
of times, before they can be ezpefted to produce the influ- 
ience that they ought to produce, but they muft be written 
aod ptinted ib heathen languages ; a few of the heathens 



mud be taught to read them, and they nnift be given to 
tbem, that thej may carry them among their acquaintances 
and relations, and read them to them repeatedly^ when 
mif&oaaries have not an opportunity of preaching to 
them. 

t 

2. Before new words can be properly introduced into a 
language, it ought to be reduced to grammatical principles. 
Were this not attended to^ there would be no end of its ir- 
regularities^ and miffionaries, inftead of imprpving a lan- 
guage, would make it a great deal worfe. Certain rules 
,znufl be laid down, according to which, it muft be both 
fpoken and written.. For want of thefe, a barbarous lan- 
guage is feldom fpoken over any great extent o^ country. 
j^ miflionary who travels much, will foon find himfelf em- 
barrafTed on this account ; but were books written in hea- 
then languages, the flyle in which they were written would 
become the ftandard, and no regard would be paid to eve- 
ry particular dialed, any more than in Bngland. No mi- 
racle was more common^ more ufeful, more furprifing, nor 
more convincing^ than fpeaking with topgues. If miffion- 
aries widi to do any good^ they inufl either fpeak the lan- 
guages of the heathen miraculoufly, like fiauly and the reft 
of the apoftles, or they muft learn them with great labour ; 
for God would not hav^ wrought a miracle, to do what 
inight have been done with little trouble. And if it be a 
laborious tafk to learn langiiages, they cannot do better 
than reduce the languages of the people, among whom they 
preach, to as plain principles as pofllble, that the diale&s 
that have been formed of them, may be difufed, and thajt 
they may be learned and fpoken grammatically. This will 
be making the way plain for themfelves, and for thofe who 
may fill their place generations after them. 1 fuppofe, 
one Mohammedan will underftand another, when he fpeaks 
in the Arabic language, from the fea of Japan to Sierra 
Leone. There is little reafon, indeed, for expcfting that 
another written language will ever become fo general as 
the Arabic ; but no language was ever yet written, which 
did not come to be more widely underftood than formerly. 

Some feem to be of opinion, that barbarous language^ 
ought to be rooted out, and better ones introduced in their 
ilead ; but this is not fb ea^ly done as many f uppofe. 
The Britiftk have never ytt been able to root out the lao- 
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i^uage of the Highlatids of Scotland^ although eiForts have 
been made for this purpofe, particularly hy the Society iii 
pcotland for Propagating Chriftian Knowledge. They 
Juive, indeed, done much, hoth to teach them the £nglim 
language, and the priociples of the Chriftian religion ^ hut 
they have been ot>ligf d, not only to avail themfelves of 
their own language, but to cultivate it for this very pur* 
pofe. Many religious, political^ and commercial confide* 
f ations, might urge the Britiih to endeavour to root out the 
language of the Highland people, and they may attempt it^ 
"vvithout being under the neceility of extending their ener- 
gies beyond the influence of their own government ; yet^ 
it may ftill require centuries to accompliih this defirable 
objed., . . 

3. Miffionaries will have enough to do id heathen coun^ 
tries, after finding their languages reduced to grammatical 
principles, and books written in them. It requires hard 
labour to learn an oral language. Tradiiig people who 
fettle in foreign countries, might often derive great advan- 
tages from a knowledge of their languages, yet few are at 
the trouble to learn them. An advantageous commercial 
correfpondence might be carried on, between Europeans on 
the coaft of Africa, and the natives, in the Arabic lan- 
guage; which might eafily be learned, compared with an 
oral language ; yet I do not know of one; who has at- 
tempted any thing of the kind. 1 fear that the little fuc- 
cefs of miffionaries, has often been greatly owing to their 
Ignorance of the languages of the countries in which they 
fettled. A faithful minifter has always enough to do id 
Great Britain, where he has all the advantages arifing fromi 
a well cultivated, an expreffive, and a copious language, iii 
which, thofe to whom he preaches, have been learning iht 
principles of the Chriftian religion from their infancy. If 
he do not under (land it well, he may go to feme approved 
teacher, and learn it better. If he find it difficult to write 
a fermon in it, he may have his choice of one in a thou- 
fand volumes. A miilionary in a barbarous country, how- 
ever, has no fuch advantages. He mud watth, with un- 
remitted attention,' for every word that may drop from the 
lips of every perfon whom he may hear talking. With 
the g.reateft humility, and moft earned entreaties, he muft 
befeech the rudeft and moft uncivil barbarianS| to repeat a 
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\ffOTd ten, or perhaps twenty times, that he tnay catch its 
proper found, and commit it to writing. When he in- 
quires into its meaning, perhaps he may be ihocked with 
its obfcenity, or he may difcover that the perfon who ex- 
prefled it, was curfing hitn or threatening his life. Afteir 
jbe has coUe£led as many words, as he conceives to be fuf* 
iBcient for aiking, from thofe among whohi he lives, the 
things that are neceffary for his fubfiftence, necefiity will 
oblige him to ufe them. Perhaps he may fcarccly have 
ttttempted to alk a drink of water, when all who hear hini 
will burft into a roar of laughter at his iukwardnefs. H^ 
will feel himfclf inclined, to thifow the words of a foreigil 
language into the idiom of his own, on every occafion, and 
his phrafes will afford a conftant fubjeia: of drollery, for 
thofe whofe minds he may wifh to folemnife by a fenfe of 
eternal things. If he try to tell them about hell, it will 
t>ecome their fport. Should thfey even be difpofed to thinjk 
folemnly about it, his aukward e:fcpreiBons will foon dif* 
turft their gravity. Perhaps, he may bebome a little more 
fluent and corred in the langliage, &fter he has paid unli 
wearied attention for years, to the converfation of the wife 
«nd of the unwifr, of the old and of the youngs of the grave 
snd of the wanton, of the modeft and of the obfcene, of the 
civil and of the rude, and in fine,, of all ranks, capacities; 
«ges, and difpofitions ; yet, every new blunder will not 
iFail to remind them of their old fports, ifor a very confider- 
tible time. Inflead of being treated with refpeft, oh ac- 
count of his patiencid and conflant labour, a miflionary muft 
lay his account; for being looked on as weak, filly, and de- 
ranged, by thofe, whofe fenfeleflhefs and ftupidity will 
fcaufe more than half his troubles. When he attempts to 
write difcourfes, in order that he may inftruft the heathen 
in the principles of Chriftianity, he may perhaps try ah 
hundred perfons, before he will be able to find one who wilt 
be fo civil and obliging, as to hear him read his difcourfe 
to an end; in order that he niay know whether it will be 
iafe for him, to riead it or repeat it to the people. Aftet 
having gotten one to attend to it, he may perhaps fee rei- 
fon to doubt both his judgment and his fincetity. Perhaps 
he may fee him talking to every fooliih perfon who roajr 
fcioroe iuj and paying more attention to the foolifti ftorici 
ftnd prtofanc jefts of his coiintryinen^ than to his difcotirfe, 
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qn Tybich their eternal falvation may depend. This majr 
oblige him to fearch through a whole village for {bme ooe 
elfe, to whom he may read his difcourfe, and after finding 
him with difficulty, he may ftill be obliged to try a thirtL 
Indeed the diliculties which arife from this fource are iow 
](iumerable. If, along with all this, he muft be broiled 
under a vertical fun, deluged with torrents of rain, emaci« 
aced with the waiting influence of endlefs fevers, fliaken Co 
his very vitals by daily agues, alarmed, by the threats o( 
Hoprincipledy pruel, lawlefs and outrageous men, and tho 
howling and ravages of wild beafts, teamed with the irk^ 
(bme beggary of all ranks, and forced to endure many- 
other hardihips too terrible for flelh and blood> and likely 
to end his days in a ihort time, he will (oon find his 2a« 
^urs difcouraging, infupportable, and perhaps fruitlefs; 
After a miifionary has wandered, from morning to even- 
ing, through a tracklefs wafte, or, at lead, after he has tn« 
yelled along a road, not broader ^han himfelf, through 
thick woods, prickly grafs, twice his own height, tha 
haunts of favage beafts, and of men flill more favage, hour* 
ly alaroied at the fight of a large brook, over which, he 
may be glad if he find a few trees, with all their branches 
unpolifhed by either axe or hatchet, fatigued with endleJGft 
windings and deceitful profpcds, and, it may be, almolt 
delirious with the frightful fymptoms of a raging fever, 
flopped with reaching and vomiting of bile, almoft every 
minute, till bis heart and (lomach are wrung within him i 
while he dreads the approach of night, and his being left 
a corpfe in the woods, he may, perhaps, arrive at fomo 
barbarous village, in which, he may be refufed a lodging 
for the night. After all the village have flared at. him till 
they are tired, after they have teazed him with number- 
lefs and impertinent queflions, after their iikfome beggary 
h^ prevailed on him to part with almoft every thing ths^. 
he had ciirried with him to make him comfortable, fome 
one, more obliging and compafiiQuate than the reft, may 
perhaps allow him to lodge in a corner of his houfe, and 
to deep on the bare beaten ground, without either bed or 
covering. He may be in danger, and have caufe for anx- 
iety, but his wearinefs will overcome it, provided a burn* 
ing fever, and the reftleflfnefs that may attend it, do not ba- 
oiih repofe. Ferjiaps^ in thefe circumitances, aqd in cir« 
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cumflanqes dill more difcouraging than thefe, he may feel 
his foul wrung with grief and indignation at the ignorance, 
barbarifm, rudenefs, and wickednefs of the people among 
whom he may lodge. Perhaps, he may feel the mod reft- 
lefs defire to reprove them, fhew them their danger, and 
to point out to them the way of falvatibn. He muft then 
attempt to write a difcourfe adapted to their fituation, in a 
language barren of itfelf, and ill underftood by him, a taik 
more wearifome than all the fatigues of his journey. He 
muft then fearch for, firft, one, then a fecond, and perhaps ai 
third untutored favage, to judge whether his difcourfe be 
correal and inftru6live. Perhaps, he may have an hun- 
dred alterations to make, with a trembling hand, left he 
make it worfe inftead of better. Perhaps, while he is de- 
liverinjg it, a cold fiiivcring and vomiting may fcizc him^ 
and he may be forced to defift, while thofe, whofe^ wick* 
cdnefs has provoked his zeal, may report through all the 
country, that he is drunk, and bring him, his preaching, 
and his morality, into contempt, among rude' and lawlefs* 
favages. In thefe circuniftances, what would the poor 
mii&onary, defpifed, if not threatened by barbarians, give 
for a few plain trafts in their language, fuited to their con- 
dition, which he had previoufly learned to read with fluen- 
cy ? Some may think, and even fay, that all thefe hard- 
fhips never fall to the lot of any one miffiohary. Thefe, 
however, are only the difficulties that may be confiderably 
leflened, by putting into the hands of a miffionary, a few 
plain trafts, printed in the language of the people among 
whom he may labour. In order to make the labours of 
miffionaries more fupportable, in heathen countries, it 
might perhaps be advifable to fend them with the exprefs 
view of learning their languages in the flrft inftance. This 
they may do in a country, in which no religious toleration 
is granted. 

The objeft of a miffionary is, to inftrnft the ignorant, 
and to endeavour to imprefs their minds with a fenfe of 
the importance of eternal things. In this, however, a very 
great difficulty arifes from the ignorance of barbarians. 
They muft be inflru6led in every principle of Chriftianityi 
which it may be abfolutely neceffary to teach them. In 
order to fix a fenfe of guilt on their confciences, their 
ideas of religion muft be carefully fearched for i andlif they 



i^oU any priociples in common with Chriftiansi miflio- 
naries muft avail themfelves of thefe principles, point out 
tbe analogy between them and thofe Which they recom-* 
ikkthi to them, and endeavour to convince them of fin. This 
Foul did, both with the Jews and with the Gentiles, and if 
mi£Eionaries do right they will follow his exatnple. (f they 
do n6t, they may make hypocrites, or they may make en- 
tbufiafts, but they will fcarcely make Chriftians. The 
Moravians have always found moft fuccefs arnung the hea« 
then, when they told tbem plain things about the labours, 
die fuffi^ringi, the crucifixion, the death, the burial, tbe re- 
fttrreftioo> and aficenfion of Cbrift, and the amazing love, 
power, and willingnefs to fave them, &c. which he exhi- 
bited in thefe ; and fo will all who preach the gofpel : but 
mifiionarics (bould likewife be ready to meet every objec- 
tion^ and to remove every ground of hefitation and doubt, 
and to this the Moravians have doubtlefs attended^ wher- 
ever they have been fuccefsfnl. But it requires great la- 
bour to find out the religious ideas of a barbarous people. 
On account of this, the miftakes of travellers have been* 
oodlefii, when they have attempted to fay any thing of the 
religion of favages* To begin with them at the very firft 
principles of religion, and tell them all that feems even ab- 
folutely neceflary, is a ftill harder taik. All the fchool- 
maftcrs in Great Britain, and all the clergy of various de- 
nominations are not fufiicient to teach the young people to 
read and to repeat the leading dodrines of Chriflianiry* 
What then is to be expefted of a folitary miffionary, or 
even often miffionaries, in a heathen country ? Thej might 
be expeAed to do fomething, were the people taught to 
read their own language, and to repeat the firft principles 
tt the Cbriftian religion in it, before they went to preach 
iamong them ; but what can they be ezpeftcd to do, while 
they ftruggle with all the difiiculties which I have already 
mentioned. I do not fay that miilionaries ought to decline 
labouring In heathen countries, till all this be accomplifh- 
cd, but they ought to endeavour to accomplifh it as foon as 
pofiible. I allow indeed that thofe who do not feel them- 
felves inclined to attempt any thing of the kind, will not 
be troubled with many of the hardfiiips that I have men- 
tioned ; they may perhaps live as comfortably in a barba- 
rous country as they would do in any other^ while they 
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cxped the whole Chriftian world to fjmpathile with them$ 
but I have not written a fyllable for their fakes*. 

4* If there be no books to which the converts of mi& 
fionaries may appeal after their death, or after they have 
left their country^ their difputes will become endlefs; 
Should their converts even be unanimous, in their own: 
opinions about Chriftianity, troublefome perfons will not 
hefitate to aflume the name of Chrifiians in ordtr to per- 
plex them* The fruitlefs^ hot, and perplexing difpntes of 
the Gnoflics, Ebionites, Docetae, and other early heretics, 
ought to put miffionaries on their guard againft the evil0 
that are too likely to arife out of the contentions of their 
converts, after their death. When the whole fcriptures 
cannot be tranflated at once into the language of the hea- 
then, it would be good to recommend them, in fnch religi« 
ous trads as may be written in thcm^ that they may ht 
accullomed to'entertain a due refpeft for them, and to re* 
ceive them cordially when they may be pat into their 
hands. It would be an unfortunate and dangerous thing, 
if they were led to pay more regard to the writings of 
men, than to the oracles of God, as they have been pre^ 
ferved to us in Ixis good providence* 

* I have frequently, ^ith,* at Icaft, mucfi eaitcftncft, advife^ 
Ibme of the diredors of miHiotiary focieties, with ^hom I have ther 
honour to be acquainted, to endeavour to get fome refpe^table per-* 
^on appointed, to vifit their mifTions. Of the utility of this, I am 
Hill firmly conviii6ed. I hope flhall be excufed,for tfanfcribing a 
JiaiTage from a Report, dra^ien up by a committee of the Society ini 
Scotland for Propagating Chriftian Knowledge, and publiihed, by 
order of the 3ociety, in the year 1796. Perhaps, it may tend to en- 
force what 1 reeommend. 

** With a full con^idion of the merit of thofe deferving officen, 
ih their refpeftive departments, the Committee (hould feel them- 
felves wanting in their duty, both to the Society and the public, if 
they did not ftate, in the moft forcible terms, the very high fenfe 
they entertain of the diftinguiihed fervices of their worthy fecreta- 
ijf Dr ICemp, whofe laborious exertions in the bufinefs of the So- 
ciety, and unremitting attentions to its interefts, are far beyond all 
commendation of the Committee. His exteirfive and fatiguing expe^ 
ditioni to the mojt remote parts of the Highlands and iflands, in his wfita-* 
tion of the mtjions and fcbools^ tftabli/bed by the Society , bante put them 
in pojpejffion of a body of information, ivbieb could in no other Jbape nvbat - 
i'ber^ have been procured ; and his univerfal fuperihtendence of the 
affairs of the Society, has, in the higheft degree, tended to promote 
its general utility," 
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j^me, I am aware, would hs^ve nothing put Into the 
hands of the heathen, but the fcriptures, and thefe the/ 
would have to Ve given to (hem complete, that thej might 
examine them carefully, compare their different parts, and 
form their own opinion of their contents. But the hea- 
then cannot read the . Scriptures. In thoufands of boufe;i 
in Britain, where the people loqk on thp Bible as the wor4 
of God, ten chapters of it are not read in twelve months. 
I^ere we all to read the Bible carefully, it is likely we 
;would all be religious, but the fad is we will not read it. 
All men in a natural flate diQlke its contents, and require 
ftrong motives to induce them to f ead enough of it to lay 
open to them the thoughts and intents of their hearty. 
Heathens hate religion as much as we do. The Bible i^ 
too large a book to be read by heathens, who are not ac- 
cuftomed to r<^ad much. If they even bked its contents, 
its bulk would difcourage them from reading it. Small 
boolu agitate the people's minds in this, and in every other 
country, mtich more than large ones. Men in all ranks, 
read as many periodical publications annually, as would 
make feveral volumes, but fcarccly one among twenty has 
read five pages of Henry's Commentary, Some late pam^ 
phletSy which do not deferve to be named, have overturn- 
ed the faith of many, who never heard of the larger work§ 
of infidels. Hand-bills are found a ready channel of com- 
munication in all rebellious attempts. They are never 
condemned becaufe they are convenient and expeditious, 
but becaufe they are applied to mifchievous purpofes. No 
body condemns burial-letters, and they ^re always made fo 
fl^ort as to warn enough, and to weary non^. TThe Scrip- 
tures have been widely circulated in the Arabic language, 
but 1 do not recolleS of hearing of any body being con- 
verted hy reading them. The apbfiles would have thought 
it loft time to ha^^e tranflated the whole Scriptures at once. 
Although their letters to their converts will likely be fuf- 
ficient to a£Ebrd either more particular or more general rulea 
to Chriftians, and to the Chriftian church in all ages ; yet 
when they were firft written they were adapted to particu- 
lar fit nations, and to particular cafes. It deferves to be 
Remarked that the apoftolic letters which are extant, were 
direfled to Chriftians, but they were to be read in afl*em- 
blies to which heathens had accefs, and which they fre- 
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quentlj attende4* Although the vhole Scriptures ca90ot 
be immediateljr tranflated into heathea laoguages, ho.^ 
ever, and although it would be unfai^e to attempt it, with- 
out a greater knowledge of them than a mijGSonary is able 
to obtain, in t3ie courfe of two or three years ^ jet^ it is si 
work which QUght not to be delayed, when it can be ac- 
compiiflied with fafetj and fuccefs, and thofe who do ac« 
complifli it, do an eflential fervice to Chriftianitj, and 
greatly leflen the labours afid hardfliips of other miflion^ 
ries *. 

• 

5. The Society for Miffions, have it in their power to 
make a good ufe of the trafts, which they have gotteyi 
written and printed in the Sufob language. There are fe- 
Teral Sufoo children in Englaad, who have already learn* 
ed to read them f . When their education is completed, the 

• 
* It is fomewhat furprifing, tbat there is not a Fer(^ tranflation 
of the Scriptures. Were they to be read in any infidet country, 
they would be read where the Perlian laoguage is underftood, and 
it is UDderilood npt only in Perfia, but over all Hindoftan. I fup- 
pofe there is already* a Perfian verfion of the New Tcftatnent ijjL th^ 
London Polyglot. I wiih fome one, {killed in Eaflern languages, 
would think, of publiihing an edition of it,( or of getting a better 
tranflation publiflied. 

f Several attempts have been made to educate children in Bri. 
tain, which have been, from time to time, brought from the £a^ 
Indies, Africa, and North America, but they have not fucceeded. I 
conceive the following to be fome of the reafons why they havb 
failed. 

I. Moftjof thofe who have been brought from Africa, have been 
educated by flave-traders, who were not likely to teach them pie- 
ty and humanity. Thofe from the £aft Indies, it is to be prefum* 
ed, have been too much careHed in the higher circles of fociety, 
^hile their religious education has been neglected. 

3. I conceive children have never been brought from foreign 
countries, at a proper age. We are not always aware, howHrqngly 
the impreflfions are rivetted, which children receive from fix to 
twelve years of age. When they are habituated to reverence the 
religious cuftoms of their own country, before they are brought 
from it, they will certainly be led to compare the fuperflitions which 
they have learned in it, with tholje with which they are too ready 
to meet in ours. It will then be natural for them to try to recon- 
cile them, and* perhaps, they may return with a fettled contempt, or, 
at ieaft, indifference for all rcligioti. Were they to be taught Chri-' 
ftianity, before they knew any thing of the fuperftitions of their, 
native country, they would likely be (hocked with them. 
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foc.Ietjr. may fettle thofe of them, who may difcover them- 

*felves to be Chriftians, in Sufoo towns, to teach the peo- 

pie to read and write their own language, and to repeat 

the catechifms which have been printed in it. Should th/e 

3. A fuffident number of children from one country, has never 
been educated at once. An individual will be laughed out of hU 
religion, if he do not hold it very drmly indeed, while he has not 
one to keep him in countenance among a whole nation of idolaters ; 
but were there fuch.a number of them, as would form a refpedlabTte 
fociety, they would keep one another in countenance, and attract 
notice, and, perhaps, imitation. Europeans might correfpond with 
them, which would urehgthen their attachment to them, remind 
them of their obligations, and render them aflive. 

4. They have never been accuftomed to attach the relleious and 
ufeful ideas, vhich fhey had learned in Britain, to their own language. 
I believe this to have been a very great caufe, whv they have ne- 
ver made a good ufe of the education which they nad received in 
Btitain. Thofe only, who have tried it, can know how irkfome and 
troublefome it is, to turn the tongue^ as they call it on the cbafl of 
Africa. It is too great labour (or them, to communicate new ideas 
in their own language, which they have learned in another. When 
they do this, they muft firit invent phrafes, and then explain them, 
and if they are not written, explanations of them will be endlefs. 

5. An equal number of boys and girls, have never been brought 
froni heathen countries, and all educated at the fame time, and in 
^tuatioos in which they had opportunities of talking with one ano^ 
ther. The boys ought to have wives as accompliOied as them* 
felves, to whom thev have been attached from their childhood. If 
ihey be left to choole wives for themfelves among idolaters, they 
vili be unequally yoked together. Idolatrous women were a great 
fnare to the Jews. 

Doubtlefs, miflakes lie fomewhere, and perhaps thefe are fome of 
them. The attachment of Mary Queen of Scotland, to the country 
in which (he was educated, ruined her. The attachment too, of 
Peter Iff. of Rullia, to the manners and military difcipline of Pruf- 
fia, which he had vifited, coil him both his crown and his life. The 
religious education of Henry. iV. of France, coil him as much. 
Thefe monarchs might have fucceeded in their views and objedls, 
had their circumftances not been materially different from thofe of 
a Sufoo chief. It is of no confequence to the argument, whether 
their objeA was good ox bad ; that depended on their education. 
It is fcarcely credible, that the plan of educating African children 
will not fucceed, if Jt be well managed. When they return, they 
I will not have to firuggle, with either the relllefs habits of North 
American wanderers, or the claniih influence of Highland chief- 
tains. A feudal jurifdi^lon, may be efiabliflied on the wefi coaft pf 
Africa, and, indeed, in many places it is'eitabliihed ; but it may 
foon be weakened, by buying the chief's people from him. The 
Africans are not divided into tribes and clans, like the North Ame- 
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love of religion not induce them to teach their cojintrjihe^^ 
the love of moaej maj do it. Bj their me^ns, a know- 
ledge of letters may foon become general in the Sufoo 
country. The Sufoos cannot learn to read and write, with- 
out learning the leading dodlrines of Chriflianity, for they 
have only religious trafts to learn from. Perhaps fome qf 
them may be in^uenced, by what they may learn aboi^t 
the Chrilliaii religion in this way. It is a good work, to 
ellabliih fchools of in(lru£]:ion, and to fupport them. 
"When Chriiliaqs eftabliflx colleges and academies, they 
take it for granted, that Providence wiU raife up fome tp 
attend them, whofe future views s^n4 conduA may anfwqr 
the end of their inftitution. 

The Sufoos themfelves may be ready to encourage 
fchools in theif country, from commercial and other views^. 
Some may think, that Chriftians have no righ( to avail 
themfelves of fuch motives, in order to induce barbarians 
to receive Chriflian knowledge, and that every thing that 
they fay to them, ought to have a dirtSt reference to a fur 
ture ftate. But the roac^ that leads to the ^hurch, may 
alfo lea4 to (he market, and clergymen and merchants may 
have an equal intereft in making and repairing it. It i& 
certainly warrantable, to encourage thofe. who are not Chri- 
ftians, to do good from a view of temporal advantages. 
Some are of opinion, that God founded the whole Mofaic 
^ifpenfatipn on this principle. That the Jews were often 

licans, and Scots Highlanders. They are divided into different na- 
tions, which rpeak different languages ; but I know of no nation^ 
which is divided into different clans. Such ideas of nobility, as 
have been long affixed to the chieftains of Scots clans, give no ia<» 
flucncc to an African chief, and confequently, this moft power- 
ful hindrance to civilization in the north of Scotland, does not 
exift in the countries of Africa, froin which children have been 
lately brought. Moreover, thefe countries arc fertile, and afford 
abundant refources to their inhabitants, whp are a commercial peo- 
ple, fo that they do not need to go and feek their fortunes in fo- 
reign countries, like the Scots High^nders, many of whom are to 
' be found in refpedlable fituatio is, I may fay, throughout the whol?' 
vrorld. Had their country b^en as fertile, as many- countries are 
on the welt coaft of Africa, they would have (laid at home, impro- 
ved it, and enriched themfelves^ The moft northern counties in 
Scotland, have afforded many pious and learned, clergymen, who 
have been highly ufeful in civilizing and educating their country* 
men, after being educated themfelves in the Lowlands. 
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itaconragedy by tieinporal rewards, to do what God had ia 
IrieWy by choofing them for his people, is plain to every 
body. All the bleffings^ indeed, which were plainly pro« 
mifed to them^ on account of their obedience^ feem to have 
been of a temporal kind, and it would have been warrant* 
able, even fbr heathens, to urge them to obedience by thefd 
xy&otivcs, when they had their own advantage in view. 
They were to have one law for themfelves^ and for firan^ 
gers who dwelt among them, and ft t angers were certainly 
warranted in telling them this, when they had a view to 
their own protedion and comfort, although this law wa3 
as much connefted with temporal rewards as any other. 
I|*is idle to fay, that Chriftians may not follow God's ex- 
ample in this, bccaufe they live under a better covenant 
thto that of the Jews. Chriftians muft be influenced by 
Chriftian motives, and heathens and infidels^^muft be told, 
that they will be damned if they do not believe the gofpel, 
and endeavour to promote its interefts, and that they will 
be faved if they do believe it ; but, if they difregard thefe 
ihotives, and (hew themfelves to be enemies to the Chri- 
ftian religion, fuch motives may be offered to their hiinds^ 
as will likely keep thepa from injuring it. Paul's life 
3wais highly valuable. The fuccefs of the gofpel among 
the heathen, feemed to depend on it, and he was called to 
preferve it by all lawful means, but it was often threaten- 
ed. It was ezcefdiugly wicked of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, to threaten the life, difturb the comfort, and inter- 
rupt the labours of an apoftle of Chrift, and Paul might 
have threatened them with the vengeance of God, when 
they did not defift ; but Paul knew Well that it was lawful 
fbr him to fecure himftlf againft their outrages and tyran- 
ny, by the motives that were moft likely to appear forci- 
ble to them. It Was exceedingly wicked of the Chief cap- 
tain to command hitn to be examined by fcourging, and 
Paul might have told hini that he did it at the riik of his 
eternal fafety ; but it feems, that he thought it would 
have more influence to fay*to him, ** Is it lawful for you 
to fcourge a man that is a Romany and Uncondemned ?'^ 
And on what account did Paul defire life, who wifbed ra- 
ther to be with Chrift, than to be in this world ? It was, 
that he might make known the gofpel to thofe who were 
ignorant of it. 1 truft it will feem unreafonable to every 
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fagacious Chriiiiao, to argne^ that the Sufoos ought net td 
be encouraged to receive Chriftian knowledge,, bj every 
motive that may aftuate men of common boneily* 

Mohammedanifm is fp reading faft in Africa. It is high- 
ly advifeable, to make vigorous efforts to deftroy it* fpread^- 
hig influence, while an opening is left. If this be not done 
foon, fuch an attempt may be impra^caUe. The Mo- 
hammedans labour with unremitting leal, to ta^e profe- 
lytes to their religion. In every Pagan country in their 
neighbourhood, they edablifh fchool» for inftrn^ing chil- 
dren. The military eftabliihment of Turkey, has been 
fupported for generations, by the education of the children 
of Pagans and Ghriilians in Mohamxnedan feminaries *■• 

* I conceive the following paragraph from Morifon^s Geography 
to be worth inferting. " Great care is taken in the education of 
the youths who are dcfigned for the date, the army, or the navy | 
but they are fcldoxn preferred till about forty years of age, and they 
ri-e by their merit. They arjc generally the children of Chrillhin 
parents, either taken in war, purchafed, or prefents 'from the vice- 
roys and governors of diftant provinces^ the moft beautiful, well 
made, and fprightly children that can be met with, and are always 
reviewed and approved of by the Grand Signior, before they are 
fent to the colleges 6r feminaries, where they are educated for em- 
ployments according to their genius or abilities." It is furprifing^ 
that Chriitians have fcarcely ever made the leaft effort, to counter- 
a6l the influence that the Turks obtain in the £aft, by purchafing 
children, and educating them in their religion. Were an aiTociation 
of good people formed, for ranfomingthe Haves that are fold to the 
Turks in the Eaft, for fettlingfthem in colonies, and for fupporting 
academies for their inftni^lidn, they might get into a fettled way of 
living, acquire habits of induftry and cleanlinefs, and be taught the 
principles of the Chriftian religion, and other branches of ufeful 
knowledge. Others might be induced to fettle along with them^ 
and fome might be qualified for preaching the gofpcl in the fur- 
rounding countries. Their fettled way of life, could not fail to be 
favourable to population ; and, before the twentieth part of the 
wandering tribes could be converted to Chriftianity, a people much 
more civilized, much more numerous, and much more powerful 
than they, would grow up in the midft of them. There is plenty of 
room in the RufiTian empire^ for attempting a plan of this kind, and 
the encouragement that has been given in it to colonization for many 
years, affords reafon for fuppoling, that fuch a plan would meet with 
I'upport from the Ruilian government^ were it undertaken by rcfpec- 
table men, whofe political principles might not be fui'pedted. It 
v^ould draw into the empiie, a number of people, who would after- 
wards become ufeful to it, and who would otherwife be its enemies^ 
while it would weakenj in fome degree^ the moft powerful and 
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MohanuneSaos^ by means of the Arabic language, carry 
on the moft extenfive correfpondencc among themfelves 
for the fupport of their religion. A Mandinga man told 
me, that a letter had comfe to his countrymen, from beyond 
TombuAoo, to ftir them up to propagate their religion. 
Nothing can tend more to weaken their influence, than to 
make their neighbours refpeftable by a knowledge of let* 
ters, fezcept they be made Chriftians^ whieh they cannot 
]>e, without the means of obtaining Chriftian knowledge. 
The Pagans know, that they are held in contempt by Mo- 
hammedans, on account of their ignorance. This makes 
them often change their religion, that they may be refpeft- 
cd. 

I am aware^ that fome who wiih to fee the gofpel 
•preached among the heathen, and received by them, will 
be ready to difcourage any plan of this kind, by faying, 
.that religious knowledge is ufelefs without the Spirit ; that 
.it was not the apoftolic plan ; that we ought to coi^vert the 
old people, and let them teach their children ; and that we 
.ought. not to. give people a name to live while they are 
dead, as it is likely, the Sufoos would fobn take the name 
of Ghriftianity, without knowing any thing about its fpi« 

Tit. 

' If the difiemination of religious knowledge among a 
people, does not prepare the way for their converfion, it is 
difficult to fay, why thofe who preach the gofpel in Great 
Britain and America, have nopre fuccefs than miflionaries 
have among the heathen. We* mud either aUow, that 
reading the Bible has predifpofed many in this country 

d 

• 

tronbieCbme countries in its iveighbourbood. This is not a whimfi- 
cKl plan ; it has fucceeded amoog the Turks for ceDturies. Many 
become powerful chie£i in Africa, by forming colonies of flaves. 

' Centuries would pais, before the Ruffian government could have the 
leaft grouhd for fufpicion, of the overgrown influence of eftablilh- 
nents of this nature. . The troublefome fpirit of the Turkiih Janif- 
ihries, arifes out of that particular kind of indulgence, with which 

•they have met from the Turkifh government. Some may think, 

*that the inhabitants of the countries that furround Ruifia on the 
£aft, are fo barbarous and uncapable of civilization, that nothing 
could be done with them ; but we (bould recolie^^, that the Turks 

•have not found them fo, and that their forefathers built the ancient 

-'Cities of Aftracan and Samarcand* 



btely, to liften'to tcUgions ibflrtadbn, and to itfiprovc it^ 
or allow, that GM lwi5 tnarTelloafly difplajcd his power^ 
iiidced, in their cenverfion, ot conciade, that the good ap^ 
^araoces which have been obfervedy have only beea 
fl^roDgev expreffions of the piety that they before poffefied. 
Were we not to allow, t6at Gkiid bleffes religious know* 
ledge, in prepaviog men for ree^iving: religioiis impr^ffions-, 
^e nxight look for aa great revivads of religion, vntien a 
a^lous BMQ ppeacbed tlve g^fpel in A£rtca Or Hiddoftan^ 
ttf in the Sooth Sea Iflaods, as vrfus^A he preached it fa Bri- 
t«m ov Aiaerica, or trei mnft allo# this^ to hs a la&d of 
ittiraeles^ ot of fipgutar appearances of religion. A great 
number of children have been taught to read the Bible, by 
4^ Socie^ ifr S^tkiid for Propagating Chrifisan Knew- 
Iddge, who aire tfow gtown u^ sad thany of them receive 
Ibe gofpel eordtally, when It h teatonity preached among 
4fheta[V. OJthe t^ttth of this, we have abinidant teffimony, 
both freim miriiflers of the £flah}iftied Cbureh, and from' 
dii&titeps. Thofe wb^ think^ that ignorant barbarians 
would 2^ readily receive ih^ gofpel^ have never tried 
them*^ 

* The Committee who drew up a Report for the Society ni 
Scotl9a4^of Froi]#g^t^lg Chiiftluv KaowUiige,' in the ye^ 1795, 
bavins it particiUatly in view to give an account of the expendi- 
ture of its funds, and the good e^eiSs that havie afifen frotn its exer^ 
tions.obferve, that ** 1* hey accorditipty examined into the number 
of fchools upon the S^iet^*s pftabtiftiment, fince its commence* 
meat, and fiipfioimg fifty new fcholarfr tohave entered each fchool, 
ckuriag the c^utfe of every two years, the number amounts to no 
l^is, than two hundred and eighty J^x th&ujand^ nini hundred and twenm 
ty-fi'ue^* It is not probable, that all thefe children have been ear- 
ned ly urged to receive the gofpel cordially ; but the fociety fettle 
M good naeii as they can find, as teachers and miffionaries, and we 
know, on good aathortty,- that many of them are very faithful^ 

•diligent) and fuccefifui, in> very uainviting fituations. The late 
attempts of niffiontiry focfetiis, te find proper miflionaries for 
labouring among the heathen, may ^ew how difiicult it is for 
the foeiety to pt^curc religious teachers. It is very unreafonable 

-to complain of the ibciety, for not difmiQng any teachers who may 
appear to be irreligious, exce^ a regular and well-fupported com- 
plaint be brought againfl tbem. Had this (bciety followed exa6tl/ 

i4fae fame plan« which they have all along obferved in the Highlands 
of Scotland, in expending the money which they have laid out in 

' attempting to Convert the North American Indians, I humbly pre- 
fume, that more iucceDs would have followed their exertion;!. I am 



lireii;err, when they depart from the elksHtfple ol ihq 
ipoflles, in trying to propagate Chriiliaoity, when they 
have it in their power to follow ii. But they will ofte^ 
findy that it is not in their power to follow it, except thej 
^Ifo be apeftles. If a man be fure that he is an apoftl^ 
let him not confer with fteflx and blood, bju^ let hUn g9 
among the heathen, for woe unto him if he preach nof: 
tlie gofpel. If he be an apoftle, he will fucceed^ »ad if h^ 
be in St iniftake, hardfllips will correA it. Jf he be lisft to 
liimfelf till he exhibit his credentials, it is not likely thait 
he will jdo much harm. If he likes, however, to holdn 
Imnibier.ftation in endeavouring to promote the iaterefts 
of Chiriftianity, he may teach children. The letters of th^ 
apofUes are addrefled to faints. Hs^d letters from teachers 
4»f children been extant, more might h^ve been karne^ 
concerning the way in which they proCe^ed. Children 
are as likely to become religious as grown up people. 
Many expreflions in the Bible prove this ; " Train up U 
child in the way he fliould go, and when he is old he will 
cot depart from it." " He that delicately briogeth up his 
-jervant from a child, ihall have hitn become his fon at the 
length." Baul cravs^iled again as in birth, till Chrift was 
formed in the little children of his acquaititance. They 
were children in whom ChriA was not formed ; yet Paui^s 
liope of them, feems to have made him very anxious about 
theoou A plan may be fcriptural »nd advifeablei and y-et 

, doubtful, however, whether fuch a {^an be altogether pra&icable 

• among the North Ametican Indians ; and, I fuppofe, the fociety 
did not find themfelves at liberty^ to lay out the money which they 
expended in attempting to convert them, in any other country, as 
they have always pftid-ftri£t attention, in the management of their 
funds, to the in(tru£tions of the donors, and the purpofes for which 

: they were left by tbem> I believe there are many, who have not 
time tp attend to the management of miiBonary afiairs, who would 
very ^ilUogly contribute to their fupport. . Perhaps they could not 
do better, than commit the management of what they may be in- 
clined to lay out in this way, to the Society in Scotland for Propa- 
gating Chriftian (knowledge, who will always be ready to difpofe jof 
It, according to their inftrudlions. Two letters patent have been 

, granted to this fociety, one by Queen Anne, and the other by iting 
Qeorge the II. They authorize it, to endeavour to promote Chri- 
ftian knowledge in popifh an^ infidel countries, as well as in Scot- 
land. Its funds, however, for foreign millions are very fmall, and 

. .C^rtaialy OMght to be increafed. 
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it may not be the plan of the apoftles. *' Are all apofiles ? 
Are all prophets ? Are all teachers ? Are all workers of 
miracles ? Have all the gifts of healing ? Do all fpeak 
Tvith tongues ? Do all interpret?" Perhaps the apoQles 
never eitiber learned or taught geography, mathematics^ 
medicine, &o. ; jet, he would be iilly who would aiTert^ 
that a miffidnary ought not to make ufe of thefe for the 
furtherance of the gofpel. 

Several of the Sufoo children who are \n Glapham, ar^ 
fons of chiefs, and the reft of thein may fodn become 
chiefs if they behave themfelves well. They may have 
very great influence in reforining their country, both by 
introducinjg ufeful knowledge, and wholefome laws, and bj 
Recommending Chriftianity. Some may be inclined to fay^ 
that it is unwarrantable to ufe any influence of this kind 
to promote Ghriftianity, becaufe political influence has of- 
ten injured it, and becaufe the apoftles never made ufe of 
it ; but they may as well fay, that money is not to be ufed 
for promoting it, becaufe when Judas betrayed Jefus, he 
fold him for thirty pieces of filver. The apoftles were 
never able to command political influence to promote Chrl- 
ilianity, but they were always ready to avail themf^lveis 
of the protedlion that the laws of the countries in which 
they preached afforded then^, and in feveral inftances they 
claimed it* But political influence is often a vague and 
unmeaning phrafe. It is readily allowed, that it is un- 
lawful to promote Ghriftianity by coercive m^afures ; but 
a man would have very. great political influence, indeed, 
^ho could obtain a complete religious toleration, in many- 
parts of the world at this day ; and yet Ghriftianity i^e- 
quires all this influence ** Except it were tolerated, no 

^ * It is, indeed, furprifing, that the rulers of any country are fo 
ill advifed, as to refufe a complete religious toleration to the people 
whom they goTem. - Every body knowi, that attempts tp force 
uniformity, have diftradled Chriftendotn, and filled it ^ivith ci^ 
wars. Rulers may have a real and folid, though a finful intereft, in 
promoting religious divifions, but furely they can have none in prc- 
ViQting them, except in very extraordinary cafes. In modern 
times, religion has produced more political revolutions in Europe^ 
than any thing elfe has done, but it never did fo, except when there 
happened to be a very great agreement in religious opinions, among 
thofe who attempted to revolutionize. Notwithftanding all that 
feditious men tell us, about the political plots of filly and hot- head- 
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peaceable man could labour to promote it T^ith honedj; 
In fome places, it would be high treafon to preach Chrifti* 
anity. We find no fault with men of fortune, when they 
lay out large ftims to promote the gofpcl, nor do we evet 
take it into our heads, to blame them for not afting apofi- 
tolicallj, when they lay out their money for this benevo* 
lent purpoie, becaufe their fortunes might make them 
princes in fome parts of the world, and thr^jiw as much 
political influence into their hands, as- they would be able 
to manage with difcretion. A man who is poiTefled of 
L. 200,000 might go to many parts of the world, and pur- 
chafe 20,000 flaves, and be at once their king, their phy- 
0cian, and their pallor ; but who would refufe his influ- 
ence in promoting Chridianity, becaufe he had it in hh 
power to become a king ? If fuch' a man ufe his influence 
in a fcriptural way, he d^ferves the warmefl gratitude of 
all good Chriilians, and if he do not, it is their bufinefs to 
prevent him from injuring Chridianity. If Chriilianity 
confided of levees, fplendid retinues, grand proceilion^y 
and magnificent churches ; and, if its inte reds depended on 
9 certain way of managing them, the influence that fortune 

• • • • • ' • 

ed enthuiiafts, it may be obvious to every body, that nothing like a 
revolution can be attempted, at prefent, by the religious people oi 
Great Britain. They are divided in their views, and they have not 
Confidence in one another. Were they even mifchievous in their in- 
tentions, they durfl not propofe a plan. So long as they are fo di- 
vided, there can be no co-operation of this kind among them. If 
we find one or two religious men, become demagogues in fchemes 
of fedition aiTti rebtllion, we will find their conftituents to be, in 
general, the mod unprincipled people in the nation. Who brought 
about the reformation in Germany and in Britain, with all the po- 
litical alterations that followed ? It was a large body of people, 
united in fentiments and views. Religious parties hindered its pto- 

frefs, they did not forward it. Did religious parties revolutionize 
ranee ? A powerful combination againft all religious parties what- 
ever, revolutionized it. Some think, that nqthing is more likely 
fo preferve peace and order in our country, than to crufh the dil- 
fenting intereft as much as poflible. But our Parliament have cer- 
tainly wifely judged ,otherwife. Government ought equally to 
dread diflenters, and members of the Eftabtifhed Church, when they- 
feem to be completely united in fentimtnts and views. Althou^ 
religious divifions, however, will inevitably preferve our countly. 
from a, revolution, fo long as th«y continue, very great inconveni- 
ence and ground for fufpicion may arife, from feditious people* af- 
fumiog the appearance of religion ; but it does not appear likel^^ 
'^hat any very material evil can arife fiom this. 



would give to the great, might make Cbriftians tremble 
for the whole caufe, for the poor and the wretched woul4 
liave the ftnalleft (hare in it -, find jet, without the infla- 
^ce of the great, it could pot be fupported. In fa£^y it 
j^ould only be the religion of the rich. But the kingdom 
of (ihrift IS tiot of this world. All the kings in Chriften- 
^m, cannot deftroj the lead particle of Chriflianitj, if I 
jmaj ufe fud) n phrafe ; yet, their influence in inducing 
•in^y to pay fuch a candid apd ft rid attention to it, as 
jpaight end in their converfipn,.ipight be very great *• But 
if their influence in this refpedl fliould neither be gr^a.t 
JKHT falutary, they have as good a right to be religious a3 
jotlier men have to exprefs their defire to fee Chriftianitj 
^urifh, and to endeavour to promote it. If civil rulers 
.jare not friendly to Chriftianity, they will try to injure it. 
}t is idle to fay, that religious liberty is a natural privi- 

* It is, perhaps, worthy of notice, that the rulers of every coun- 
try that embraced the proteftant religion at the reformation, pro- 
'felfed Chriftianity, and encouraged it in their own way. Religious 
liberty is certainly highly valuable j and, notwithftahding the fault 

'j|bat refpedable dilTenters in Scotland, have found with the religious 
toleration which Cromwell and King James the VII. granted to ail 
parties, and which has been granted byour Parliament, almoft ever 
ince the union fettlement, yet true religion can fcarcely be expect- 
ed to flouri(h without it. Thofe who are fanatics in confequence 
of it, would likely be hypocrites, were a ftridl uniformity eniorce'<|. 
Jf am not certain, however, that a country can receive no bene&t 
from the religion of its rulers. They always have it in their power 
to encourage religion, and if they be not difpofed to encourage it, 
tbey will be difpofed to injure it. People are, indeed, too ready to 
live fccure, carelefs, an4 iatis&ed with the mere name and outward 
forms of the pligion of their rulers ; but if the people, in general, 
were not to call themfc^lves Chriftians, they would afTume fome 
other religious name, that would perhaps be attended with more 
^ubborn obftacles to the fpread of true religion ;' for all religious 
names have particular ide^s attached to them» which influence the 
condudl of men. Were the opprefiion of Chriftians favourable to 
Chriftianity, as fome feem to fuppofe, we inight expedt to meet 
with more true religion in Antioch, Aleppo, 'and Conftantinople, 
and other cities in the Turkiih empire, than in any other cities in 

\ the world. T)hs, however, is certainly far from being the cafe. 
(Chriftianity, it is true, fupports thofe who embrace it, under the 

. greateft bardUiips and difficulties ; but there would furely be foroe- 
thing very favagc and fierce in it, if it always fiourilhedmoft in the 
xnidft of oppretton, contentions, and bIood(hed. I believe this to 
^e the true charader of Mohammedanilxn. ' 
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Kge, Chfiftlatis may cheriih godlinefs ta tKeir own fouls^ 
m any circumftances ; but they oaa enjoy no more religu 
6as liberty^ thaa thofe who are ftronger than th^y ma]^ 
choofe to grant to them. The arguments that would fofii 
ten their hearts ib much, as to make them believe liberty 
6f confcience to be a natural privilege, when they found 9xL 
intereft in refufing it, would make th^m Chriftians, and 
thtn they would favour Chciftianity of courfe. Mea 
ttight be gtliky of unpardonable mifchief to their fellow^ 
Creatures, and the ruin of their fouls, by refufing to edi* 
{iloy the induence of a king for their converfion, provided 
he did not require it to be ufed in an unfcriptural wayi 
There is not a fentence in the Bible, againft ufing the ib 
fiftanee of a great man or king, in furthering the fpread of 
Chriftianity, of which I recolledl. I do not think it evef 
ilrttck Nehemiah, that it was a fin to ufe Artaxerxes' ia^ 
fltience, when he went to repair Jerufalem. I do not ieC| 
if fucb a ftep was lawful under the Old Teilament difpeo^ 
fation> why it is unlawful under that of the New j for tht 
New Teftaticient fay^ no fuch thing, fo far as I know, and 
h is eertainly wrongs not to make ufe of the affiftanci^ 
whieh'^Gro^s good providence offers us, in pronx>tifig bit 
e&ufe in the world. The religious o&conomy of the Jevis 
was peculiar to them(clves, but it was holy, and kings and 
j^rieftdr had their own particulav parts of it to manage. 
JEach had a tight to manage his own part, and no one 
elfe had a right to Daanage it for him. God, however^ 
fiever committed the management of any part of that reli- 
gion to Artaxerxes, yet Nehemiah was thankful for his 
kffiftance, and availed himfelf of it, when it was warrant* 
ItUe for him to vfe it. 

' Chriflianity is a religion for poor and rich. It fupports 
the one, and it humbles the other, but it has its fole de* 
pendence on neither. It requires, and may demand th« 
tordial fupport of all ^ho enabra^e it. If they are not 
difpofed to fupport it in a way agreeable to its on^n fpirit^ 
their zeal for it is either founded on a pretence, or on ft 
miftake. Chriftianity never provoked either the feditious 
and lawlefs ftirrings of the fadious, who dread the inter- 
ference of all influenca that may tend to cru(h theirs, nor 
the capricious and merciless adminiltrations of a tyrant, it 
it abfurd to refufe the infiuence of kings in promoting 
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Cbridianitj, becaufe thej fometimes pretend to teal fof 
ity when thej do bad things « On this principle, the affift« 
ance of all ranks may be refufed^ for in all rapks men do 
bad things, while they pretend to zeal for Ghriftianity. 
If .the afiiftance of any great man be acceptable to Ghri« 
fltans^ in promoting the caufe of Chrift, I fee no reafoa 
Inhy the affiftance>gf a king may not be accepted, and evea 
aiked in fome cafes/ A king has it often lefs in his power, 
to hurt religion by hypocritical pretences, than many of 
bis fubjefts. A king's power, of which the people, are 
tdways jealous, is for the moft part bounded by laws ^nd 
cuftoms^ which it would be dangerous for him to tranf*- 
grefs ; but a few of his wealthy fubjeAs, who may have 
lived quietly and obfcurely, and to whom the eyes ot the 
people have never been direAed with jealoufy, may at 
once agitate the peoples minds, with impunity, in a way 
that would endanger the fecureft throne in Europe, were 
he who fits on it to attempt it. The Turkifli emperor 
cannot impofe a new tax on his fubjefts, but the pecuku 
tions of his Bafliaws have no bounds. It would be ridi^ 
culous to refufe the benevolent aiBflance of a man in pro- 
moting Chriilianity, becaufe he might have influence e« 
Dough in Scotch or Englifh boroughs^ to get himfelf cho* 
ien to be a member of Parlianient. In Ihqrt, rich and poor 
not only may endeavour to promote Chriftianity^ but they 
are highly to be blamed if they do not both endeavour to 
promote it, and unite in endeavouring to. do it ; for Chri« 
ilianity requires union in thofe who embrace it. Thofe^ 
however, who pretend to promote it, in a way that may 
lend to injure it, while they have very difieri^nt obje&s in 
view, defer ve neither encouragement nor.aififtance from 
.Chriilians, nor is it likely tKat they will meet with either 
the one or the other, from them, when their views are 
known. Chriilians are honed men, but rogues fometimes 
impofe on honefl men by pretending to honefty; for a man 
never thinks of cheating his neighbour by calling himfelf 
a rogue, nor do hypocrites of apy rank try to deceive 
Chriilians, by telling them that they are enemies to Cbri« 
ilianity ; yet honeily and Ghriflbianity are ftill good and 
profitable, both for the prefent life^ and the life that is to 
come, notwithilanding the wicked ufe that rogues and hy« 
pocrites make of them«^ Wore We always to refufe |o ufk 
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a thing becaufe it has been abufed, we fhould all die of 
Uiirft and hunger, in a few days ; for the world has abound-* 
edy and ftill do^is abound, with drunkards and gluttons. 
There would be fomething fufpicious in Ghriftianitj, wero^ 
the care oi it confined to any one rank ; but this, thank 
God, it' is not. It is the peculiar province of clergymen,' 
indeed, to attend to its interefls, and, let kings do what 
thoy will, they fliould teach the people to do right ; but 
if both kings and clergymen fhould betray a want of god-- 
linefs, Chriftians will hold faft their profeffion. T%ofe' 
who are polTeffed of Chriftian meeknefs and love, will re-' 
fufe affiftance from none in their endeavours to promote 
Chriftianity, but will be glad that thofe who offer it are 
Dbt open pagaiis or infidds. When we fee men of power 
or of fortune, ufing their fubftance, their letters, or their 
€ounfels, in advancing the caufe of Ghrift, we ought to be 
thankful. If their plans be wrong, we may endeavour to 
fet them right ; but it would be an impious, ungrateful; 
and criminal flander, to try to weaken their influence, by 
holding them up to the public as men of mixed motives, 
or bad intencions, and men, the tendency of whofe condudh 
would be likely to injure religion, without the ftrongeft 
grounds* for fufpicioHi. A fbw fteps that may appear ec* 
centrical and unfci'iptural, i^ill not warrant us in ufing any 
jTtich liberty with their charajder. Charity thihketh no 
evil. If we do not like their meafures, we need not co« 
operate with them ; yet, if we be Chriftians, we will not 
ihew aiiy groundlefs backwardncfs towards them." The 
sljpoftles differed ; furely fome of them were wrong. 

If the Sufoo boys Ihew therafelves to be religious, who arc 
likely to be fettled as chiefs in Sufoo towns, they may have 
it in their piower to do an eifenti^l £ervice to 4he caufe oJE^ 
Ghrift in that country. They may teach the children to 
read, and to underftand, and repeat the leading dodirines 
of Chriftianity, and they 'may offer premiums to all who 
may learn fo much as they may 'appoint. In thJs they 
may b6 aflifted by the good peo|>le of Britain, whofe libe- 
rality is ntfver wanting, when an objeflt worthy of it fs 
held up to them. And furely tbey never engaged in a 
cauf(k ntrore Worthy of generous efforts, than to attempt to 
baniih the barbarifm and ignorance of thofe haunts 0$ 
craeltj atid bloody fuperfiition^ in which Satan^s feat iS|' 
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in which honfes ire built for his acconiiAodatioa> in which 
he is entertained with the moft cordial attention^ and in 
which gifts are beftowed on hia)| with a barbaroiis proftt- 
lion. 

Some, who would not like to be called infidels^ may 
think that the Sufoos are perfefily happy^ or at leaft as 
happy as mankind can well be in this evil world. Whea 
an European vifits them, thej gather in Crowds, and jftare 
at him. He fees in their countenances, the appearance of 
neither difcontent nor miferj. When they look at him, 
the greatnefs of their furpriz^ and curiofity overcomes the 
fymptoms of every uneafy feeling, and beguiles him into 
an opinion, that they are happy. 

. But, alas ! among tbofe who gazed at him, did an Eu- 
ropean never fee a miferable wretch, emaciated by the wa- 
fting influence of fuperflitious terror ? Did he never fee 
any one betray a glance of fufpicion and alarm, when fotne 
one happened to draw ncAr him, whofe diabolical influence 
he drea4pd? Thofe who are well acquainted with the Sufoo 
people, know, that the terrors which an old wife's bull's 
horn, ftuffed full of blood and leaves, infpires^ wil} baniih 
him fr^m bis wives, his children, and his home, whom the 
dangers and the fatigues of war never made to murmur. 
Some may think it enough to obferve, that thefe are fan- 
cies ; but they are fancies that operate with ten thoufand 
times more energy than the fineft fentiments of renovimed 
philofophers. They are fancies that have defolated and 
depopulated the fineft countries in the world. We pfay 
that the dominion of our Redeemer may be from fea to 
iea. But, alas ! wh^t would be the glory of reigning over 
a wafte, tracklefs or fcarcely marked by the feet of favages. 
When he is glorified, the wafte and defolate places will be 
inhabited. How glad would many be, to fee the unnum- 
bered favages, that roam in the unbounded forefts of North 
^America, converted to Cbriftianity ! yet, by a careful at- 
<tencion to the increafe t>f population, in foone parts of the 
world where the people are sdready aocuftomed to a fettled 
way of living, a number, exceeding that of the Indians of 
North America, might be i;aifed up, and added to the 
church of Chrift, before a tenth part of them could be pre- 
jvailed on to lay afide their wandering. 

The mpft happy eflfefts.Qiay be txfe&td to proceed 
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from teaching the Sufoos to write and read their own lan- 
guage. Their language may become fit for communica- 
ting religious ideas with clearnefs. It may come to be 
more copious, more extenfively underAood, and lefs change- 
able in its pronunciation, and in the meaning of its words* 
The means of inftruding the Sufoos, may become eafy and 
numerous. The labours of thofe who may endeavour to 
teach them, whether they be Europeans or Africans, may 
be fupportable. Should their ftrft teachers die, before the 
whole Scriptures be tranflated into the Sufoo language^ 
their converts may have fomething like ftandard books to 
be appealed to. The progrefs of Mohammedanifm may 
be checked, and the impoftures of thofe who teach it may 
be detefted. Much Chriftian knowledge may be diffiifed 
throughout the country, and the way may be prepared for 
any zealous and godly European, to go and preach the 
gofpel among them, with as much fuccefs as he could be 
expelled to preach in the Highlands of Scotland. Their 
comforts and population may be greatly increaj/ul. As 
their country is a mart for commerce on that part of the 
^aft, and as they are vifited by many thoufands of peo« 
pie from all the countries around them, the word of the 
Lord may found out from them into all the countries ia 
their neighbourhood. As their inland neighbours are al<« 
ways afraid of them, both becaufe they underftaod the ufe 
of fire arms, and becaufe they can prevent them from ha- 
ving any intercourfe with Europeans when they pleafe, by 
refnfing them the privilege of trading in their country^ 
they may afibrd an.afylum to any of them who may choofe 
to embrace Chriflianity. There* is reafon for hoping, that 
they will be ready to do all this, as the moft powerful 
chief in their country already avows himfelf to be a Chri- 
fiian, and frequently profelytes fome of his country- 
men. 

Although the country of the Sufoos, be now greatly 
defolated and depopulated, by a mercilefs trafficking ia 
flaves and fouls of men ; although it be filled with habita- 
tions of cruelty, ^nd the frightful haunts of fuperftitious 
terror ^ yet, have we not reafon for hoping, that, when 
Chriftian knowledge may be widely diffufed among them, 
along with the ufeful arts, '^ the wade and dcfolate 
places, and the land of their deflruAion^ ihall even be too 
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narrow, by reafon of the inhabitants, a:nd that thej thai 
{wallowed them up (hall be far away ?" Now their op- 

S^reflbrs ** fit in the lurking places of the villages ; in the 
ecret places they murder the innocent, their eyes are pri- 
vily fet againft the poor. ^ They lie in wait fccretly, as 
i lion in his den, they lie in wait to catch the poor, they 
catch the poor when they draw them into their net. They 
crouch and humble themfelves, that the poor may fall by 
their ftrong ones." We have reafon for hoping, however^ 
that the period is not far diflant, ** when their fons," who 
Are now torn from them with impunity, add fent to drag 
out a miferable exiflence in hard fervitude, in foreign 
lands, ** (hall be as plants grown Up in their youth," and 
when their daughters, now the viftims of cruel tyranny 
and brutal lull, ** fhall be as corner-fiones, poliflied after 
the fimilitude of a palace ;" when '* there ihall be no 
breaking in nor going out among them," and when ^' there 
fhall be no complaining it) their Greets." 

I was, in the fecond place, to take notice of the trafiis, that 
the Society for Mifiions have gotten printed in the Sufoo 
language, which I ihall d6 (hortly. I fliall mention themi 
in the order, in which I think they ibould be learned* 
The firit is, a fmall Spelling-book, to which the Church o^ 
£ngland Catechifm is ddded. I could hot tranflate this 
catechifm altogether literally, without introducing a num- 
ber of new words ; but, I tru(t, I have made no alterations 
which are hot agreeable to the opinions of the evangelical 
clergy of the Church of England, and to the articles^ fo 
far as I recoUeSb them. ' 

The fecond is, a fmall Catechifm, a little larger than Dr 
Watts' Catechifm of the Principles of Religion, for little 
children, and containing it, with a few alterations. It was 
written by Mr Macaulay, and printed for the Sierra Leone 
children, in Freetown, while he Was in the colony, and 
tranflated by me into the Sufoo language, and taught to 
the Sufoo children at Kondaia, by Mr Greig. I firft trau- 
dated it into the Sufoo, and then from the Sufoo again, in- 
to the Englifli. I have followed this plan with all that I 
have tranflated. On this account, it is fomewhat different 
from the catechifm which Mr Macaulay wrote for the Si- 
erra Leone children. I am forry that I have not added 
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tit Watts' fcripture-names to it. I conceive that one of 
the Siifoo bojs might be able to accomplifli this. 

The third is Dr Watts' fecond Catechifm of the Prin- 
ciples of Religion. I have been under the neceffity ot 
making ftill greater alterations on this catechifm, than on 
the Church of England one. Of the proofs that follow 
each queftion, I have made a new one, by aiking what the 
t>ook of God faid concerning it, 1 have kept out fome of 
Dr Watts' proofs, and have added fome that I thought 
plainer, and more likely to be underflood by the Sufoos, 
After tranflating it into iSufoo, I tranflated it again into 
£ngli(h. I have introduced feveral Arabic words into it^ 
which will require to be carefully explained, and, indeed, 
it will all need to be explainedj^ as the ideas whictx it con- 
tains, are new to the Sufoos. 

The fourth is Dr Watts' hiftorical Catechifm for chil- 
dren, of the Old and New Teftament. I have kept feve- 
ral words out of this catechifm, which I thouc;ht it coulci 
want, without being any lefs plain and inflruaive. This 
is tht principal alteration which I have made on it. I 
have introduced fome Arabic word^ into this catechifm al« 
JTo, which will require explanation. 

The fifth is a fmall book, which I have called tleligi- 
bus Inftruftions for the Sufoos* In writing the firil part 
of it, I made a good deal of ufe of a fmall book of religi- 
ous infiru6iions, which was publiihed fome years ago by 
JDr Ryland I fupppfe, for the ufe of Baptift mif&onaries. 
my anxiety to tranilate all that this book contains, embar- 
faSed me fomewhat, but it fet me on a plan of abridging 
the Bible. I humbly conceive, that this fmall book con** 
tains the moft important events that are recorded in the 
ibible, while the leading do&rines of Chriilianity are {6 
plainly conneSed with them, that they may be eaiily learn« 
ed by any who may be able to read it cor redly. Th^ 
Sufoo children may read it while they are learning the ca- 
techifms, of which I have taken notice. 

The fixth is a fmall Catechifm, intended to point out the 
Advantages that would arife to the Sufoos, from the Intro- 
dudion of the knowledge of Letters into their CoiAntry. In 
this catechifm, I have urged fuch motives, as may arife from 
Religious, civil, and commercial confiderations, and from a 
iriew of the general advantages that would accrue to the^ 
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country, from a knowledge of foreigners, the means of 
drawing improvements from them into their country, and 
a certain and convenient plan of cortefpondence with them^ 
and with one another. 

The feventh Catechifm is written with a view, to ex- 
pofe the abfurdity and danger of the ideas of religion which 
the Sufoos entertain, and to recommend the Chriftian re- 
ligion to them, and the Bible, as the only book that can 
give them certain information about what relates to ano- 
ther world. In this, and in the (ixth catechifm, I have 
avoided reafoning on principles, which I had ground to 
think, the Sufoos would not univerfally acknowledge. 

The eighth is fomewhat larger than both the fixth and 
the feventh. It is intended to draw a comparifon between 
the means employed by Chrift and Mohammed, to eflablilh 
, their religions in the world ; their moral charaflers, and 
the evidences that they gave of their being meffengers of 
iGod ; and to anfwer fome Mohammedan objedlons againft 
the divinity of Chrift, his being the Son of God, and his 
crucifixion in the flefli, &c. I have begun with giving an 
account of Mohammed's relations, his occupation, mar« 
tiage, announcing bimfelf prophet, friends, oppofition, af- 
fiftance, &c. ; and always, after ftating gs many fafts as I 
thought the mind might take a diftin£k view of at once, £ 
have compared the circumftances and conduft of Chrift, to 
the circuniftances and conduf): of Mohammed. The fafts 
concerning Mohammed, which I have ftated, are moftly 
drawn from the Koran, and Abulfedas' Annals, and ate 
fuch as are not likely to be difputed by the Mohammedans* 
Thofe concerning Chrift, are drawn from the New Tcfta- 
mcnt of courfe. Although I have not pleafed myfelf with 
calling Mohammed bad names, yet I thought it neciefiary 
to declare, that I fuppofed his conduft to be wicked, evea 
after I had ftated arguments, which fome may conceive to 
be ftrong enough to prove it, in order that none might 
think that'. I intended to reconcile the Bible and the Koran.' 
What I have faid concerning the progrefs of Mohamme- 
danifm in Africa, may point out the neceflity of a cate« 
chifm of this kind. The three laft catechifms are intended 
to be bound up together. The fecond, third, and fourth^ 
may either be bound together or kept feparate. 
\ The ninth is^ the Grammar of the Sufoo language^ to 



which a fmall Vocabulary is added. It may afterwards 
be DeceiTaryy perhaps, to lay down rules for writings and 
ipeakiog the Sufoo, which this grammar does not contain ; 
but I humbly conceive, that it may confiderably facilitate 
the learning and improving of the language. 

Although the Vocabulary be fmall, it is intended to con- 
tain all the words that I have ufed in writing Sufoo^ 
Some have efcaped my notice, but they may eafily be un- 
derftood from the tranflation. I could have compounde4 
the words, fo as to have fwelled it to a much greater fize, 
but I was doubtful whether it would anfwer any good pur« 
pofe, except I had been tranflating an Englifh Vocabulary 
into Sufoo, which would be an ufeful Work, but, on ac« 
count of present circumftances, it is beyond my power to 
accomplilb it; I have added to the Vocabulary, the names 
of fome of the principal towns that s^re iituated near the 
banks of the Rio Pongas ; a Lift of Arabic Books, of 
M^hich I have heard among the Mohammedans; and of the 
Names of Learned Men in the Mandinga and Foulah coun- 
tries, with whom an ufeful correfpondence might be open« 
ed up iti the Arabic language. 

! As it is difficult to life the Sufoo particles properly, % 
liave marked the moft of the verbs with an afteriik, which 
have ra placed between them atid the preceding noun which 
they govern ; for ra is by far the moft difficult particle in 
the Sufoo language. I might have mentioned in the Gram<r 
pciary that' it may always be ufed to make a neuter verb 
aftive. It fometimes precedes a verb through all its voices 
send tenfes, and even when abftrafl nouns are formed from 
it, by adding fe, (he, whiili, ire, &cc. 
. When verbs have nouns regularly placed before them, 
X have feldom given any examples. All verbs marked 
with a ftar, take nouns before them, and all that are un«i 
marked, and along with which there are no examples. 
.Where examples are given, the analogy of them muft aU 
.ways be foUowed- in the conftru&ion of the nouo and the 
verb. The Arabic words which I have introduced into 
the Sufoo, are marked in the Vocabulary. 

I might have fwelled the Vocabulary too, by tracing out 
the etymology of Sufoo words. I could have traced many 
of them to the Arabic, as, {he,taipi, fala, iari, dunia, &c. 
but I was not certain that, it would be of any. ufe to d5 
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this. When a fjUable is added to verbs, which h^ve only 
one fyllable in the preterite, in order to form the future 
time, or the paffive voice, &c. the firfl fyllable is always 
long. This might have been noticed in the Crammar^ as 
a rule for pronunciation. 

I conceive, that after the fmall orthographical table has 
been accurately learned, which precedes the Spelling Book 
and the Religious Inftrudlions, the Sufoo may be read with- 
out any difficulty. All the wo^ds almoft arc fhort, and 
their founds arie fo diftinftly marked with accents, that if 
they be pronounced quickly, I fcarcely fee how it can be 
poffihle to err in reading them. I would have made the 
Spelling Book a good deal larger than it is, had I not been 
convinced, thit there was very little need of a larger one.' 
I had fet out upon a plan on which I could have fwelled 
it to a confiderable fize, but I thought it would be idle to 
liniih it. r allow that a k fhould often have been inferted 
between n and g, in order to make the orthographical plan 
complete that I have adopted. For inftance, inftead of 
finge, I ought to have written finkge ; inftead of iengifa, 
^enkgifa ; inftead of munge, munkge. This, however; 
may be attended to, fliould another edition of the trafts be 
printed. I have, for the moft part, attended to it in wri^ 
ting the four laft Catechifms. 

I allow that there are fbveral inaccuracies in the trafts 
that have been printed in Sufoo, but I fcarcely know of 
one which renders the fcnfe fo obfcure, that it maynot ea« 
fily be difcovered. The riioft of them confift in the want 
6f accents, and in orthographical blunders. If a word is 
fpelled two ways in the Vocabulary, the firft fpelling may 
always be difufed, and the other adopted, except when th^ 
firft ends in ng, and the fecond in ngji. When words 
Which end in ng are governed by verb^ preceded by ra', 
and when they ate niade plural, they rouft be made' to terf 
min.ate in rigji. ' By attending to thcfe obfervations, there 
cah be no difficulty in correfting any thing that maybe 
doubtful concerning' orthography in the trafts. I did not 
by any means expeft to get them n^ade fo correft as the^ 
are. Mr Ritchie, who printed them, has been at very great 
pains with them, and has had very great patience in at« 
tending to alterations which I had very frequently occa« 
Eon tonial^. 



^. Altb^ugh iipme pf 4be grammatical rules ^bat I hftvr 
]hi4 down^ ms^f make ttie langi^agc lels familiar tp the.Su^ 
iG»a9> ^hsML whiea it is fpdcea with all^the licence which 
d^j \x{c io GommoQ converfation^ jet I have been fo care* 
iFul to make what I have written plain and eafy, that I 
have not inCert^d a fingle phrafe, which did not feem to be 
per&dly underftood by 9 Siiibo boy who dwells alpng vijth 
m^^ i^fti^ I had to}d him the meaning of the Arabic words 
that I have introduced, moft of which are familiar toi jfianj 
yf tb^ Sufoosi I humbly conceive^ that when the tr^^s 
are read with fluency to the Sufpo peoplip, tbey \yiU Wt 
derftand them in general. 

I think it proper to mention, that if I have advanced 
any opinion in any thing that I have written for the So- 
ciety for Miffions, which may difpleafe fome good peo« 
pie, they are not accountable for it, as 1 found that it 
woi4d have retarded my progrefs exceedingly ^ had I fent 
them a ,copy of every thing that I wrote, and waited till 
they had fent me their opinion concerning it. Had I 
gotten the tra&s printed in London^ where I might have 
had their opinion concerning every part of them, they 
might have been, perhaps, confiderably altered to the bet- 
ter 9 but of this my circumftances did not admit. The ge- 
neral outlines were known to them, and it is to be hoped^ 
they will b^ar with any parts that they might have thought 
proper to corred. 

Had the Society for MiiGons not adopted this plan of 
writing trafts in the Sufoo language, my labours in Afri- 
ca for about two years and an half, which (God knows) 
were fevere enough, mud have been almofl fruitlefs. It 
was a plan whieh I had long meditated, and I thought I 
could have influence enough among my friends in Scot- 
land, to recommend it to them ; but, owing to caufes 
which it would perhaps be improper to invefligate at pre- 
fent, I was iniftaken. I hope the Society for Miffions 
will have no caufe to rue what they have done^ and that 
when they (hall have fully carried their plan into execu- 
tion, the Sufoos will be as eafily converted to Chriftianity^ 
as the people of the Highlands of Scotland. After the 
people have learned to read in their own language, who 
live in the towns fituated near the banks of the Rio Pon« 
gas, fome zealous and godly European may learn it, vific 

f 
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the Sufoo country in the dry feafofs, purchafe a fmall ca- 
noe, hire two grumettas, fail from village to village, vifit 
5000 people in the courfe of a week, and preach the gof- 
pel to them, without ever walking five miles at a time, 
leave them in time to get oflF the coaft before the rainy fea- 
fon commence, return to his own country, give an account 
of his labours, fuccefs, the ftate of religion, fchools, agri- 
culture, manufaftories, and population m the Sufop coun- 
try, fugged plans for its improvement, receive inftruftions, 
and go back when the rainy feafon is over, and perform 
the fame round of duties. 
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SUSOO LANGUAGE. 



!• Or Letters and their. Powers. 
Of Confonants. 

IHave not obferved that the Sufoos have any 
founds like thofe which are expreffed among 
us by the letters v and z ; yet thefe letters 
may be confidered as belonging to the Sufoo al- 
phabet, as it will probably be neceffary to intro- 
duce new words which will require them. It may 
perhaps be ufelefs, however, to employ the letters 
X and y, as their founds may eafily be exprefledl 
by ks and i. More marks than are neceflary for 
exprefiing founds, cannot fail to make a language 
difficult. The deep guttural found which the 
people of Northumberland give to r, and which 
is very common in the Sufoo country, is expreffed 
by an italic b. Any mark which the writer 
chufes, may be ufed to diftinguifh it in maou- 
fcript. It may be convenient enough to draw a 
ftroke acrofs the h, as it is drawn acrofs the t. 
The confonants, except this by have the fame 
powers as in Englifh. Sh may be pronounced 
with a kind of hiffing found like fs ; (h m Jhall 
has not the proper found of it. G is always hard^ 
as in gold ; k has the found of g when it pre« 
cedes it. 

A 
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11. Or VowKLs. 

There are thirteen vowel- founds in the Sufoo 
language, mod of which are to be found in En- 
glilh, altliough not exprefled by exaftly the fame 
marks. A has two founds, e has four, i has two, 
o has two, and u has three ; they are all marked 
in the following manner, a a, e c c ti, i i, u u u : 
a has the found of a in father^ and a has the 
found of a in land ; e has the found of e in there , 
e has the found of e in lineal, or perhaps the ftiort 
found pf k in hate ; but the (hort found of a in 
bate, is fcarcely to be found in the Englifli lan- 
guage, although tbe Scots ufe it commonly, efpe- 
cially the people of Aberdeen : e has the found of 
€ in men, and e has the found of e in me ; i has 
the fhort found of e in me, or perhaps the found 
of i \vi field; i has the found of i infill ; u has the 
found of CO in food, u of u in fuU^ and u has the 
found of u in but. Befides thefe marks, the fliort 
vowels are often marked with an acute accent, ia 
this manner, a e i 6 ti. The purpofe of this accent 
is, to render a reduplication of confonants unne- 
ceflary. It is never attended by any other ac- 
cent, nor does it ever alter the proper ibund of 
the vowel over which it is placed. All that is ne- 
ceffary is, for the voice to dwell fhorter time on it 
than when it wants an accent. 

111. Of Pronunciation. 

According to the plan of orthography that has 
been adopted for the Sufoo language, it has no 
quiefcent letters. Every letter has the found 
which has been already pointed out, as belonging 
to it ; yet, fliould any one, fpeaking it, not attend 
to the following rules, the Sufoo people might find 
it difficult for fome time to underftand him. They 
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fcarcely apply except to pronouns, and to words 
ending in ng , or in which ng occurs ; tor I do not 
recolledl of any befides vowel-terminations in the 
Sufoo language, except ng, m in em, /, and nim- 
nim, to tqfte^ and n in nai&an, iriw, wboniy what^ 
which J thai. 

1. N has fometimes the found of t before r ; as, 
fe na/^n ra, becaufe^ which is pronouqced ^s if it 
were written fe naiar ra. 

2. N is often pronounced like ra before m, 
b, f, p ; as, ke naZ^an ma, accordmg a&^ na^an be, 
to wham, n^hkn fa be, who came here^ na^&an pifa, 
who excels ; which are pronounced as if they were 
vrritten ke iia/^arn ma, nai^am be, naj&am fa be, 
naMm pifa. 

3. N is often pronounced like ng before k and 
h ; as, naZ^an kulong, who knows^ na/^an i&aba, who 
futy which are pronounced as if they were written 

' naibang kulong, na^ang )&aba. 

4. M in em, /, muft always be pronounced like 
ng before a vowel; as, em a VxsXong^Iknowity which 
muft be pronounced as if it were written eng a 
l^olong. Were it pronounced em a kulong, it 
would fignify, / do not know it. 

5. Ng has often the found of n before n ; as, 
inung na a ra ? what is it ? which requires to be 
pronounced as if it were written mun na a ra? 

6. Ng is often pronounced like m before m, b, f ; 
as, atang ma ra, it is not he ^ mung beri? what 
time P mung fe ra? what is the matter? which 
are pronounced as if they were written atam ma 
ra, mum beri ? mum fe ra ? 

*]. Ng, at the beginning of words, marks the 
naM found. 

Although I have written thefe rules, yet I 
would not have perplexed any one with them, had 
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it not been that I confidered them to be of fonie 
importance to thofe who may wifli to learn the 
Sufoo language, from the Sufoos themfelves. 
Without attending to them, it would be difficult 
for the perfon who might wifti to learn it, to know 
the proper pronunciation of many words, as the 
founds of many words would depend on their con- 
nexion with other words. I have found this to 
be a principal difficulty, and, had it not been 
owing to it, I might have employed feveral ufeful 
wotds which I was afraid to ufe, left I fhould ren- 
der what I wrote unintelligible, by not knowing 
their proper pronunciation. It might be good, 
however, to accuftom thofe, who may learn to 
read and write Sufoo, to give a full and diftinft 
found to every word, without regard to its con- 
nexion with other words. The moft of thefe ir- 
tegularities in pronunciation, perhaps; proceed 
from indolence, and are much more frequent 
among barbarous people, than among thofe who 
^re tolerably civilized. This is the moft proper 
time for fixing a ftahdard of pronunciation for the 
Sufoo people, which will always be fomewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the common people, and fure- 
ly that cannot be leaft to be preferred, which is 
attended with feweft irregularities. Thefe idea(s 
induce me to think, that the rules refpedting prq- 
nunciation which I have written, ought to be re- 
garded, as they may help to make an European 
underftood by the Sufoos only, and as they may 
tend to facilitate the learning of the language 
from the Sufoos themrelvcs. * It maybe neceffaiy 
to remark, however, that what has been obferved 
concerning the pronoun em, in the fourth rule, 
6ught to be ftriftly attended to. 
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IV. Of Gender, 

If there be any diSerence of termination to 
point out the genders in the Sufoo language, I 
have not obferved it, but I have obferved feveral 
terminations common to males, females, and ina* 
nimate things ; as, munkge^ a chiefs nia^&ale, a wo- 
many 6e, a plantation^ &€• I have obferved, hovr- 
ever, that many nouns, lignifying things without 
life, have a ftiort e for their termination. The 
-words ibame, male^ and gine, female^ are employed 
to diftinguifh the different fexes of animals, when 
they have not different names; as, di Aame,^y5«, di 
jginS, a daughter^ ninkge b^m^^abuU, ninkge gine, 
4i COW : but di very frequently fignifies a Jon, and 
temadi, a girl; yet in telling to whom any girl be- 
longs, the Sufoos fay, fende b^ di, tbat man's cbikL 

v. Of Number. 

The Sufoos have a Angular and plural numbei; 
but it is, for the moft part, exceedingly difficult 
to diftinguifh the one from the other, by hearin|f 
them pronounce the words ; and, if we m4y judge 
from the little attention that the Sufoos, who have 
learned a little Englifh, pay to adding s as the 
fign of the plural, we may fuppofe that they are 
little accuftomed to change their terminations to 
denote a plural number. When the Sufoos can 
be made to underftand what is meant by a plural 
number, however, they agree that they have a 
termination to denote it; but I have fcarcely been 
able to catch it accurately, yet I have fometimes 
bee.iei mifUnderftood on account of my inattention 
to it. Some fay that they add e to the fingulac, 
to mark the plural, and fome that they add e. It 
is probable, however, that the found which thejr 
^ye tQ the plural terminations, depends on the 
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Towel that precedes them. Thus the plural of 
iu/^e, apeepy will be iuZ?ee, and the plural of (he, 
a goat, will be fbee, I have always written e as 
the fign of the phiral, which will often be quief- 
cent with the Sufoos, till a proper found be affix- 
ed to it, and it be brought into general ufe. This^ 
thofe who teach the Sufoo language, fhould ftudy 
to do, for it mull always be imperfed without 4 
dillind plural number, 

VI. Or Cases. 

According to the plan on which we have pro- 
ceeded in writing the Sufoo language, the noun? 
admit of no change of termination, except from 
fingular to plural. To one who hears the Sufoo 
fpoken, and underftands a little of it, the inflec- 
tions may feem quite diftinft ; but as each forms a 
complete fyllable, which is employed in many 
other ways, it has been thought proper to keep 
them entirely feparatcd from the nouns ; yet, as 
thofe who make ufe of thefe remarks on the flruc- 
ture of the Sufoo language, may have been accuf- 
tomed to the inflexions of languages, the nouns 
pf which admit of changes of termination, wc 
may follow the ufual way, and give an example, 
by adding the little words which frequently fol- 
low nouns, and point out their connexion with 
verbs. We may take the word Aame, a man^ fgr 
an example : 

Singular. . Plural. 

Nom. i&ame, a man^ i&amee, men^ 
Gen. )&ame Aa, of a man^ Aamee Aa, ofmen^ 
Dat. i&ame be, to a vian^ i&amee be, to metij 
Ace. i&ame ra, a man^ Z?amee ra, men^ 
Voc. Aame 6, man^ i&amee o, men, 
AhL hdimtm^ffromamanfb^mtQim^jfrom7nai% 
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th, the fign of the genitive, is vejy often omit- 
ted, and indeed it would be well if it were always 
^mttied, where the omiiBon of it might not render 
the fenfe obfcure, for it gives an unpleafant fouad 
,to the fentence in which it occurs. When one 
iubftantive noun follows another, without ha be- 
ing placed between them, the preceding fubftan- 
tirc has often the fignification of an adjeftive ; a^ 
iamfa fe, a deceitful affair. lamfa fignifies ^fr- 
^eit, and fe lignifies an ajffair. 

VII. Of Adjectives. 

The adje<aives admit of no changes of termi- 
nation. When the Sufoos fay, £^aod men, they do 
jQot lay, Aamee fangee, they fay, i&amee fange ; 
hut when little words, or particles, point out the 
different cafes, they are always placed between the 
adjedive and the verb, when the adjed:ives follow 
<he fubftantiv« iwons ; as, c fee fange ra ba, tbej 
^Ud good things, not e fee ra fange ba, which would 
Ibe unintelligible. When a fubftantive noun, ha- 
ving the fame fignification as if it were an adjec- 
tive, precedes another fubftantive noun, the little 
words whi<:h point out the different cafes, arc 
placed between the lafl and the verb. In every 
inflance, fo far as I recoUedl, when they are ufed 
in this way, they immediately precede the verb ; 
as, a iamfa fe ra ba, i^ did a deceitful thing, a iam- 
fa fe niaie ra ba, he did a deceitful and wicked 
thing. Niaie fignifies wicked. It may be re- 
marked here, however, that fcarcely any of thefe 
little words are placed between nouns and vetbs, 
befides ma aad ra ; ra is ufed much more fre- 
quently in this way than all the reft, which fre- 
quently goverii nouns independent of verbs ; but 
of this w« may have an opportunity of treating in 
a more proper place. 
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Vni. Of Comparison. 

The Sufoos have not always a very diftihd way 
of expreflBng degrees of comparifon. Should 
one fay, / amjlronger than you^ he would perhaps 
fay, em balangi&e e be, which would likewife fig- 
Dify, / am Jlrong for your defence^ or, / am a power^ 
fvi friend of yours ; but fhould he fay, em balang^e 
pifa e be, he would mean, / am Jlronger than you^ 
and no other meaning could well be given to the 
phrafe. The Sufoos make ufe of pifa and dangu» 
to exprefs the comparative. Pifa immediately pre- 
cedes the noun to which another is compared, 
which is followed by be ; as, em balangte pifa e 
be, I amjlronger than you^ a balangie pifa em bd^ 
ie isjironger than L When dangu is ufed, ra fol- 
lows the noun or pronoun which it precedes j as, 
e balangie dangu a ra, thou art Jlronger than he. 
They do not fay, e balangie dangu a be. They 
have no word which correfponds exadly to the 
Englifh word mojl. In forming the fuperlative, 
they employ the word hiring, all ; as, a fange pifa 
biring b^, it is better than all^ it is the hejl ; or, a 
fange dangu biring ra, which has the fame mean- 
ing. 

IX. Of Pronouns. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that the fecond per- 
fon Angular, and the third perfon plural, are the 
fame ; as may be fecn in the following fmall table 
of perfonal pronouns : 

Sing. Plur. 

Em, /, Muku, we^ 

E, thou^ Wo, you^ 

A, he^ E, they. 
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- Pcrfonal pronouns, like other nourts, have no 
oblique cafes, but tang is very often added to 
them, which forms another pronoun ; tang* has 
jio meaning alo^e of which I know. The prd- 
nouns formed with it follow ; 

Sing, Plur. 

JStptang, /, Muj5:utang, wc^ 

Etang, tbou^ Wotang, ye ox you^ 

Atang, be^ Etang, * they. 

% is a demonftrative pronoun, which the Siifoos 
ufe without any variation. It fignifics this and 
fbefe ; as, e Aa e fhe fe em ma, give me this tbin^ ; 
g'nd, e i&a e Ihee fe em ma, gii^e me thefe things. 

Na is a remote demonftrative pronoun, tigriify- 
mg that zxi&tbof e^v^Kic^ is likewife invariable ; as, 
iia Ihc fe em ma, give me that fbin^ ; and, na Ihee 
-fii (tvcimZy give me tbofa things^ 

The poffeffives are formed by adding i&a to the 

perfonal prQno\in§, in the following manner : • 

■« . ■ • 

Sing. Pljun . . 

Emia, /wjjf, MukuAa, ozfr, 

EAa; thy^ WoAa,* ycur^ 

AbdLf bis^ E^a, their. 

Another poflci^ve pronoun is formed, by inferr- 
ing tang between the uncompounded perfoiial 
pronouns and Aa, or by ad4ing 6a to the fecond 
^t of pcrfonal pronouns : thus. 

Sing. Plur. 

EmtangAa, my^ Mukutang;&a, our, 
Etangj&a, tfyy, Wotangy&a, your, 
Atang/ba, bis^ EtangZ?a, their. 

^ I believe tang b very often added to nouns, and pronounce4 

tiy bat I baye giyen na example of this in writing. 
"■•■:- • - • ' • jg 
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♦ 

The firft fet of perfonal pronouns arc very often 
nfed as poffeffives, without any alteration ; as, em 
(he, my things e Ihe, thy things b. flie, bis things mu- 
ku fhe, our things wo fhe, your tbing^ e flie, their 
thing. • 

Be denotes poflcffion often, and when it follows 
a perfonal pronoun in this fenfe, it may be faid to 
form another pofTeffive pronoun. When it is em- 
ployed in this fenfe, a ^ is added to the pronoun 
when it is a vowel. The following may be given 
as an example of the pofleffive pronouns which 
are formed in this way, with the word, (he, a 
thing : 

Sing. Plur, 

Era be flie, my things Mukukbeflie,owr/Wi^, 
Ek be ftie, thy things Wok b^ flie, your things 
Ak be flie, bis things Ek be flie, their thing. 

When the pronoun a, fignifying it^ precedes 
this pofleffive pronoun, it fignifies mine^tbme^ l^c. 
An example of this follows : 

Sing. Plur. 

A em be, it is mine^ A mukuk be, it is ours. 
A ek be, it is tbine^ A wok be, it is yours ^ 
A ak b^, it is bis^ A ek be, nt is theirs. 

In the fame way the Sufoos fay, e em b^, they 
are mine^ wo ek be, you are theirs^ e wok be, they 
are yours^ \Sc. They fay likewife, a mukutang 
be, it is ours^ a wotang be, it is yours ^ and -follow 
the fame analogy with refpe£t to the other pro- 
nouns of this form. 

Nai&an is the relative pronoun, and is quite in- 
variable. It changes on account of neither num- 
ber, nor gender, nor cafe ; but the pronunciation 
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of it is changeable among, the Sufoos, for reafons 
which I have already pointed out. It would be 
good, if they could be prevailed on, to give it an 
ii^variable and diftindl found, yet thofe who may 
chufe to learn the language, will foon be recon- 
ciled to all its changes of pronunciation. Somle 
examples of this very fimple pronoun will be gi- 
ven in another place. 

: The following is the manner in which the Su- 
foos exprefs the pronouns, myfelf^ t:byfelf^ bimfdf^ 

Sing. Plur. 

Emkang, myfelf^ Mukutang, our/elves^ 

£kang, tbyfelf, Wokang, yourfelves^ 

Akang, bis or berfelfy Ekang, tbemjclves. 

They fay, fometimes, emtangkang, etangkang, 
atangkang, mukutangkang, wotangkang, etang- 
kang, but I fuppofe thefe are not frequently ufed. 

Inde is an interrogative pronoun which fignifies, 
nvbo^ wbom. It is never ufed but to fignify be- 
ings endowed with reafon ; as, inde fa^&e ? wbo is 
come ? a fa inde ra ? wbom did be bring ? 

Mung is another interrogative pronoun, which 
iignifies what or wbicb ; as, mung na a ra ? wbat 
or wbicb is it? This interrogative pronoun is not 
reftridled to any one gender. The Sufoos fay, 
mung i&ame ? wbat man ? mung gine ? wbat wo^ 
man ? and, mung fhe ? wbat tbing ? 

When the Sufoos exprefs any one, any tbinj^ 
Any place^ ^c. they double the words, mu)&e, a 
perfon^ Ihe, a tbing, ire, a place, and put 6 between 
them ; as, mubc o muAe, any one^ fhe o fhe, any 
tbing, ire o ire, any place. In the fame way xhey 
fay, hobt 5 boi&e, ^ny country or nation^ tai 6 tai, 
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any t6wn^ Aame 6 h?kx\tj any mdn^ ginS o gine, any 
womauj l^c. 

X. Of Prepositions. 

I would not make this an article^ were it not 
that I conceive, any who may read this attempt 
to point out tlie principles of the Sufoo language^ 
willexpedt to meet with fomething about prepofi*^ 
tions ; for, fo faof as I know of the language, there 
is^ only one in it- Thpre ace . little woids^ of the 
fame fignification with them, however, which foU 
low nouns and pronouns, and which might be call- 
ed prepofitions if they preceded them. As I know 
of no proper name for.them, when they are ufe4 
in this Angular conftruSion, I fliall call them par- 
ticles when I rtiay haveoccafion to mentioA them* 
They are not numerous, I recoiled of ten only, at 
prefent, and fome of them are compounded; thefe 
are, ma, be< ra, hong, buing, fema, huma^ niarai 
hiama, i&ambe ra. -. 

Ma is fometimes placed between nouns and ac- 
tive verbs, as the fign of the accufative ; as, a boi&e 
ma to, be looked on the ground4 This is not ari 
uncomiripn conftrudion. It, for the moft part, 
however, governs a noun or pronoun it felf, placed 
after the verb, and fignifies, into^ upon^againjl^ \Sc. ; 
as, a a woli ie ma, he threw him into the water ^ a 
a wpli a m2L, he threw him upon it, or againft it. 
' Be fignifies for, or to, for the mofl: part, when 
it does not imply adual poflTeffion j as, a fa a ra a 
be, he brought it to him, a flie ra fala a be, be wrought 
for, him. 

Ra is employed in a. variety of fignifications. 
It is often phced between nouns and aftive verbs 
as the fign of the acCufative : as, a fe ra ba, be 
THfin^ged the affair ; and it often governs noun» 
itfelf • 2i^, a kill a ra, be rofe up againjl him, % a 
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Ibomba tui rft, be beat bhn witb a JHck^ a 1 tonkga 
a ingnie ra, be took it out of bis bands. It feeras to 
be employed ofteti as an auxiliary part of a verb; 
as, a nu fange ra, it was good^ a fe fange na a ra^ 
it is a good tbingy atang na a ra, tbat is it. Indeed, 
k is exceedingly difficult to learn all the fignifica- 
tioni'of this little word, on the proper ufe of which 
the fenfe of a fentence often depends. 
' Hong fignifies to^ or unto^ mod frequently ; as, 
a figa a hong, be is gone to bim^ S a famba a hong, 
be Jent bim to bim. 

Buing figniiies under ; as, ^ a fha a buing, be 
laid it under it. A great number of the Sufoos 
fey, bui, when they pronounce this word. 
•^ Fema fignifies near^ ih tbe neighbourhood of, clofe 
hy^ \£c. ; as, a lutna tai fiema, be dwells near tbe 
town^ a na Teembo fema, it is Jituated in the 
neighbourhood of Teembo, a na e fSma, be lives clofe 
^ you, or near you. It isj perhaps, compounded of 
te and ma, but of this I am uncertain. 

Hiima fignifies upon, on, tbe top of, above, over; as, 
k ihS a huma,i&f laid it upon bim, a ti a huma, he flood 
M tbe top of it, or above it, a ti^e m\xht6 hong, he 
Jtands over tbe people, that is, be governs them. 
This word is compounded of hung, bead, and tna, 
171/0, upon. 

' Niara fignifies before^ In prefence of ; as, a ti a 
niara, be flood before bim, or in his prefence ; but it 
never fignifies before, with refpeA to time. It is 
compounded of nia, eye, and ra. 
• Niama fignifies among ; as, a luma e niama, be 
dwells among them ; but its fignification, as well as 
ad that of the reft of thefe particles, mull be de- 
termined from its connedibn with otber words^ 
and, perhaps, from what may have preceded it. 
it is compounded of nia and ma. 

/Tambe fignifies cfter^ but it is very feldom 
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ufed without ra ; as, a fa a ^ambe ra^ be came qfi 
ter bim. Sometimes it figniiies beyond} as, a luma 
Teembo i&ambe ra, be dwells beyand Teembo *. 

Mine is a word which occurs frequently, and 
always priecedes the noun or pronoun which it 
governs. It frequently fignifies except ; as, hiring 
f ai&e mine kiring, all are come except one. It is of- 
ten ufed as an adverb merely, and fignifies till ; 
as, em luma be mine a fa, / njoUl Jlay here till be 
come. 

Fefe is another little word which iignifies tiS^ 
but it has rather a relation to place than to time ; 
as, e nieri e fefe fa Teembo, tbey walked till tbey 
came to Teembo. If there be any other little 
words worthy of particular attention, I either do 
not kiiow them, or do not recoiled thetn. 

XI. Of Verbs. 

Nothing can be more fimple and feafy, than Su- 
foo verbs. They confift ofteii of one fyllable, and 
feldom of more than two. In the future, ma is add- 
6d to the fimple preterite, which i« all the change 
that the Sufoo verb undergoes in the ailive voice j 
as, a a tonkga, be took it^ a a tonkgama, be 'Will take 
it. This future is likewife a kind of prefent par- 
ticiple, for a a tonkgama, fignifies, be is taking it, as 
well as be will take it. Few languages, however, 
^re fitter for expreffing every definite time than 
the Sufoo, for while its verbs are not perplexed 
with eridlefs inflexions, by the help of auxiliary 
ones, any variety of tenfes may be formed that 
language can require, or at leaft, that the mod co*- 
pious languages can exprefs. 

* Fokhera, along with^ follows noiins and pronduns, like the 
other particles that have been inferted, and likewife, bangalang, 
acrofs. Fokhera is perhaps compounded of, fokhe, a Jootflef^ 
and ra. 
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Many Sufoo verbs h^ve both an aftive and neu- 
ter fenfe, which the conftrudion only can deter- 
mine ; as, a a f&ka, be killed him^ a fiika, be died 
by violent nuans^ be is dead ; a a ra te, be raifed 
bimt,^ tti be aro/e^ be iifjas raifed. In the fan^e 
way, vft fay, be broke it, it broke, he burjl it, it 
burjl, be began it, it began, be endured it, it endur^ 
ed. h% verbs occur very often, which have both 
an aftive and neuter fenfe, it is difficult to learn 
accurately, in what way the Sufoos form the paf- 
five voice. It is certain, that, by the help of in- 
tranfitive veirbs, without ever ufing a paffive voice, 
one who underftands Sufoo well, m^y communi- 
cate his thoughts with perfeft clearness, I have 
often noticed, that they formed the paffive voice, 
however, by adding bt to the preterite ; as, a fa, 
he came, a faAe, be is come ; a ino, it grew, a mbbt^ 
it is grown. It is impoffible for me to fay, whe- 
ther they ufe a paffive voice through all the modes 
and tenfes that may be formed ; but I am certain 
that an European may dp fo, by the help of aa 
auxiliary verb, and be perfedly underftood by the 
Sufoos. Of this, an example will be given, but 
we (hall firtt give examples of neuter and aftive 
verbs. As they are invariable in all their perfons, 
fome may think it unqeceffary to go through them 
all ; yet, for the fake of thofe whofe memories re- 
quire every indulgence, it may be neceflary. Wfi 
riiay* begin with lu, which lignifies to he, to dwell, 
tojhp, to leave, to forgive, as it may be afterwards 
ufed as an auxiliary verb. I (hall endeavour to 
form as many tenfes as I conceive to be of any 
ufe, to thofe who may wifli to learn the Sufop 
language. 
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Active Voice. 
Indicative Mood^ Prefent Tetije. 

Sing. Plur! 

Em luma, J^ am^ Mutcu luma, we are^ 

l^\\vai2L^ thou aft ^ Wo luma, j'oa ^ir^. 

iV luma, he wasy E luma, they are. 



Simple Preterite. 
Sing. Plur. 

Em lu, / wasy Muku lu, we were^ 

E lu, tbim wajly Wo In, you were, 

A lu, heijvas, ' E lu, tbeywete^. 

Ca^jfound Preterite* 

Sing. Plur. 

Em banta lu, Jbav^beMt Muku banta lu, we bante 

\ been, 

lE^h^nt2i\n^ thou bqft been. Wo h2irxt9^ \vl, you have 

been, ' • 

A banta lu, be bos been, E banta lu, tbey hope 

been^ 

jpretetite Imper/eSI. 
Sing. Plur. 

Em nu luma, I was *, Mukii nu luma, we were ^ ' 
E nu luma, thou wajl. Wo nu luma, you were, ' 
A nu luma, be was, E nu luma, ibey were. 

* This appears to be the fame with the iimple preterite 5 but, 
had we made the trerb, dwell, inftead of he, we could have faid 
both, he dwelt, and^ be was dwelling ; moreover, we fay, be was 
in being. This remark applies likewife to the follo\ning tenfe ; 
for although we cannot fay. be bad been been^ we can {^y^ be bad 
keen dwelling, and, be bad been in being., 
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Compound Preterite PerfeSi. 

Sing. Plur. 

£m nu banta lu, I bad Muku nu banta lu« we 

been^ had been^ 

£ nu banta lu, tbou hddjl Wo nu banta lu, you had 

beetle been^ 

A nu banta lu, he had £ nu banta lu, they had 

heen^ been. 

Preter-pluperfeSi. 

Sing. Plur. 

Em nu lu, / had been^ Muku nu lu, we had been^ 
£ nu lu, thou hadjl been^ Wo nu lu, you had been^ 
A nu lu, he had been^ £ nu lu, they had been. 

Ttrji Future. 
Sing. Plur. 

• • • • 

£m nu fama lu, I was Muku nu fama lu, we 

. about to be. were about to be^ 

E nu fama lu, thou waft Wo nu fama Ivi^you were 

about to be, about to be, 

A nu fama lu, he was £ nu fama lu, they were 

about to be^ about to be. 

Second Future. 

Sing, Plur. 

Em luma, I will, ovJhdU Muku luma, we will, or 

be, (ball be, 

Klmn^,tbouwilt,oTjbalt Wo luma, you will, o^ 

be, ' JbaU be, 

A luma, be wiff, oxfiaJl £ luma, they will, or JbaU 

be, be. 

C 
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Third Future. 
Sing. Pluh 

Em fama lu, / willj, or Muku fama lu, we wUti 
Jfjall be^ ' or Jhall be^ 

E fania lu, thou wiU^ of Wo fama lu, you will^ or 
Jhalt be, • ' Jhall be, 

A faftia Ifi, be will, or E fama Iti, they will, or 
Jhall be, Jhall be. 

"■ ' Compound Future. 

Sing. • Plur. 

Em fama gei lu, I Jhall Muku fama gei lu, we 
have been, Jhall have been, 

E fama gei lu, thou Jh alt Wo fama gei \vi,youJhdtt 
han)e been, have been, 

A fama gei lu, he .pall E fama gei \\sl, they Jhatl 
• have been, have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Prefent Tenfik 
Sing. Plun 

Em fata lu, I may, or Muku fata lu, we may^ 
can be, or carl be, 

Eiata lu, thou mayejl, or Wo fata lu, you may, or 
canjl be, can be, 

A fata lu, he may, or can E fata lu, they may, or 
' be, can be: 

Preterite *. 
Sing. « Plur. 

Em nu fata lu, / was Muku nu fata lu, w^ 
able to b^, were able t6 be, 

E nu fata lu, thou wq/l Wo nu fata In, you ^eft 
able to be, able to be^ 

A nu fata lu, he was E nu fata lu, they were 
able to be, able to be. 

: '* The PreUrife, Ferfe&y and PlttperfeB, ibay be ufcd in the 
SubJunSiive Mood, in the forms in w hich they appear in the In* 
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Compound Preterite. 
Sing. Plur. 

Em banta fata lu, I have Muku banta fata lu, we 

been able to be^ have been Able to he^ . 

E banta fata lu, thou haji Wo banta fata lu, you 

been qble to be^ have been able to be^ ^ 

A banta fata lu, he has E banta fata Iuj^/^^j^/a'Xz;^ 

been able to be\ keen able to be. 

Compound Preterite PerfeSi. 
Sing, Plur. 

Em nu banta fata lu, / Muku nu banta fata lu, 

bad been able ta be^ weMave been able to be^ 

E nu banta fata X^^thou Wo nu banta fata lu, 

hadjl been able to be^ you have been able to be^ 

A nu banta fata lu, he E nu banta fata lu, they 

^ had been able to be^ have been able to be. 



< 



Tirji Future^ 
Sing. Plur. 

5m nu fata fa lu, I might Muku nu fata fa lu, we 
have been about to be^ might have been about 

to be. 

E nil fata fa lu, thou Wo nu fata fa lu, you 

mightejl have been a^ might have been about 

tout to be^ to be^ 

^ nu fata fa lii, he might E nu fata fa lu, they 

have been about to be^ might have been about 

to be. 

dilative Mood ; as, hz a nu ting em nu a ra fcilama, had be pleafed^ 
If bad he^H making it, ha. a nu ting em nu a z:a fala, bad be pleafedy 
i bad made it^ or^ / had had made if. 
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Second Fittu?e. 
Sing. Plur. 

Em fata fa lu, / may be^ Muku fata fa lu, we may 

E fata fa lu, tbou mayejf Wo fQ,tdLhlu, you may be^ 

be, 
A fata fa lu, be may be, E fata fa lu, they may be. 

Compound Tutura 
Sing. Plur. 

Em fata fa gei lu, / may Muku fata fa gei lu, we 

have been, may have, been, 

E fata fa gei lu, thou Wo lata fa gei lu, ym 

mayejl have been, may have been, 

A fata fa gei lu, he may £ fata fa gei la, they may 

have been, have been. 

Imp£Rativ£ Mood. 
Sing. Plur. 

Em bz lu, / muji be, Muku Aa lu, we muji be^ 
E *a lu, be thou, Wo Aa lu, be you, 

A Aa lu, let him be, E Aa lu, let them be. 

Infinitive Mood, 
Sing. Plur. 

Era lu fe ra, that. I may Muku lu fe x^,jhdt we 

be, may be, 

E lu fe ra, that thou Wo lu fe ra, that you may 

mayeji be, be, 

A lu fe ra, that he may E lu fe ra, that they may 

be, be^. 

* Although the Infinitivera^jht faid to exprefs the fignification 
of the verb, without limiting it to any perfon or number ^ jet, I 
have thought it might give a clearer idea of, what I call, the Su- 
fbo Infinitive, to place the proaoiuis before it. 
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In giving examples further, I conceive it to be 
unneceffary to fct down any more than the firfl: 
perfon of each tcnfe, as the terminations of verbs 
are never altered, except by adding ma and he, 
VK^hich will fufficiently appear, without fetting 
down every pronoun. We jnaay now take for an 
example the adive verb, fha, io put^ and to give 
the clearer idea of it, we may employ two pro- 
nouns. 

Indicative Mood. 

FrefeU Tenfe. Em a fhama, / am putting it. 

SifK^ preterite. £m a fli^, I put is. 
Competmd Preterite. Em banta flia, / have put it* 
Preterite Imperfedl. Em pu a fhama, / was put^ 

ting it. 
donip. Pret. PerfeS};. Em nu banta a fha, / bad 

been putting it^ 
Pr^ter-pluperfeSi. Em nu a fha, I bad put it. 
Tirji Future, Em uu fama a fha, / njoa$ 

about to put it. 
Sficond Fulure. Em a fhama, I will put it. 

Third Future. J^m fama a fha, / will put it. 

(fOmp&und Future. Em fama gei a fha, IJhall 

have put it. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. Em fata a fha, Imay^ or can 

put it. 
Simple Preterite. Em nu fata a fha, I was able 

to put it. 
Compound Preterite. Em banta fata a fha, / have 

been able to put it. 
Comp. Pret. PerfeSl. Em nu banta fata a fha, I bad 

been able to put it. 
Firjl Future. Em nu fata fa a fha, I might 

have been about to put it. 
Second Future. Em fata fa a fha, I may put it. 
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Compound Future. Em fata fa gei a Iha, I may. 

have put it. 

Imperative Mood. 
Em h^ 3, fha, Imujl put it. 

Infinitive Mood, 
Em a Iha fe ra, that I may put it. 

Should any one wifh to exprefs what may be 
called, 2Ln ImperfeB Future^ pointing out fometbing 
begun without being finifhed, he may fay, a fama 
lu a a fha fe ra, which fignifies, that be will be put*- 
ting it ; but he muft take care when he employs 
the auxiliary verbs, fa and lu, and not add ma to 
the Preterite of the verb that foUawsi them. He 
can fay, em fama lu em a ra fala fe ra, / will be 
making it,' but em fama lu em a ra falama fe ra', 
would be ndnfenfe. Nor can we fay, em fama 
liima, for we muft never add ma to verbs but 
when we place pronouns before them, and when 
we do this, we cannot add fe ra. We may now 
give the firfl: perfon of each tenfe of a verb, which 
has ra placed between it, and the noun or pro- 
fioun which it governs. For thispurpofe, we may 
take the verb, fala^ to make, to work^ to /peak. 

Indicative Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. Em a ra falama, I make it. 

Simple Preterite. Em a ra fala, I made it. 
Compound Preterite. Em banta a ra fala, / have 

made it. 
Preterite Imperfect. Em nu a ra falama, /• was 

making it. 
Comp. Pret. PerfeSl. Em nu barita a ra i?\2i^I had 

been making it *. 

* This is not tlie exad meaning of this tenfe. We can fay 
in Englilh, it bad appeared that be kad made it. The laft ba4 
in the (entence leads us to a more diftant period than the firft 
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Preter-phiperfeSl. Em nu a ra fala, / bad made 

u. 
Itrjl Future. Em nu fama a ra fala, / was 

about to make it. 
Second Future. Em a ra falama, I willy or JbaU 

make it. 
Tbird Future* Em fama a ra fala, / will^ or 

Jhall make it. 
Compound Future. Em fama gei a ra fala, I Jhall 

have made it. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Prefent ^enfe. Em fata a ra fala, / may, or 

can rtiake it: 
Simple Preterite. Em nu fata a ra fala, / was 

able to make it. 
Compound PreteHte. Em banta fata a ra fala, I have 

been able to make it. 
Comp. Pret. PerfeEl. Etn nu banta fata a ra fala, 

Ihad^been able to make it. 
Firji Future. Em nu fata fa a fa fala, I might 

have been about to make it. 
Second Futuri, Em fata fa a ra fala, / may 

make it. 
Compound Future. Em fata fa gei a ra fala, Ima^ 

have made it. 

Imperative Mood. 
Em j&a a ra fala, / mti/l make it. 

Infinitive Mood. 
Em a ra fala fe ra, that I may make it. 

had. This may give us fome idea of what I have called the 
Compound Preterite FerfeB, for want of a better pHrafe, for the 
Safoos can fay, a nu a kulong a nu banta a ra fala, be had known 
that he had made it. 
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When verbs of this kind are ufcd in ah intrant 
fitive fenfe, it is only neceflary to drop the fecond 
pronoiui > as, a a ra fala, he made it^ a ra fala, it 
was m^de^ jxs we fay, be broke it, it broke. We 
may now proceed to give an example of the paf-% 
five voice. 

Passive Voice of the Verb Iha, to put^ or place* 

Indicative Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. Em luma fhaie, / am put. 

Simple Preterite *. Em lu fha/!?e, / was put. 
Compound Preterite. Em banta lii fha)5?e, / have 

been put. 
Preterite Imperfedl. Em nu luma fha^e, Iwasput^ 
Comp. Pret. Perfedi^ Em nu banta lu fhaAe, / had 

been put, 
Preter-pluperfeSl. Em nu lu Ihaiie, / bad been 

put. 
Firji Future. Em nu fama lu fliaZ^e, / was 

about to be put. 
Second Future. Em luma fliaZ^e, I will, oiJbaU 

I be put. 

Third Future. Em fama lu fhaAe / will, or 

Jball be put. 
Compound Future. Em fama gei lu {ha^&e, iJbaU 

have been put. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. Em f5.ta lu fhaAe, / may, or 

can be put. 
Simple Preterite. Em nu fata lu IhaAe, / was 

able to be put. 

* When the Simple Preterite terminates in ng, it is changed 
to m in the Future ; as, cm buleng, / l>ave returned, ei3a bulem^ 
itaa, / will return ,. cm a mafeng, / have fhewed it, em a ma- 
femma, / willjbew it. A reduplication of letters never occurs 
in Sufoo words, except in the Future of words ending in ng, in 
the Preterite^ and in Allah, God. 
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Compound Preterite. Em banta fata .lu fhSi&e, / 

have been able to be put. 
Comp.Pret. Perfe^. Em nu banta fata lu fhaAe, 

/ bad been able to be put. 
Firji Future. Em nu fata fa. lu IhaAe, / 

migbt have been able to be put. 
Second Future. Em fata fa lu ihaZ^e, / may be 

put. 
Compound Future^ Em fata fa gej lu fliai&e, I may 

have been put. 

Imperative Mood. 
Em i&a lu ih2,he^ I mti/i be put. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Em lu fe ra fliai&e, that I may 
be put. 
Pajl Participle, Em (ha^e, / am put. 

When ra is employed between a noun or pro- 
noun, and an adive verb, asi the fign of the accu- 
fative, it is fometimes retained before the verb in 
the paffive voice, which may fufficiently appear 
|rom the following example. 

Passive Voice of the Verb fala, to make. 

Indicative Mo<Jd. - 

Prefent Tetife. Em luma ra falai&e, T am 

made. 
Simple Preterite. Em lu ra f^\'^ih^^I was made. 
Compound Preterite. Em banta lu ra falaAe, / have 

been made. 
Preterite PerfeSt. Em nu luma ra fahbeylwas 

made. 
Comp.Pret.ImperfeSl. Em nu banta Ki ra falaie, f 

had been made. 
Preter-pluperfe6l. Em nu lu ra fala/be, I had 

been made. 
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Firjl Future. 

I 

Second Future. 
Third Future. 
Compound Future. 
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Em nu fama lu i*a fala&e, J 

was about to he made. 
£m luma ra fala^&e, IwtU^ or 

Jhall he made. 
£m fama lu ra falaj&e, I wiU^ 

ox Jhall be made. 
Em fama gei lu ra falai&e, / 

Jhall have been made. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Prefent Tenfe. 



Simple Preterite. 



Firjl Future. 



Second Future. 



Em fata lu ra falay&e, / may^ 

or can he made. 
Em nu fata lu ra fala/&e, I 
was able to be made. 
Compound Preterite. Em banta fata lu ra falaAc, 

/ have been able to be made. 
Comp. Pret. PerfeSl. Em nu banta fata lu ra fa- 

laAe, I had been able to be 
made. 
Em nu fata fa lu ra falaJ&e, I 
might have been about to be 
made. 
Em fata fa lu ra faki&e, I may 
be made. 

Compound Future. • Em fata fa gei lii ra fala^&e, / 

may have been made. 

Imperative Mood. 
Em i&a lu ra falaAe, / mujl be made. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Em lu fe ra ra fala)&e, that I 
may be made. 
Pajl Participle. Em ra fala^&e, I am made. 

Although ra is ufed in this way by the Sufoos, 
in the paffive voice, it is not commonly done, and. 
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it may be, that the inftances of it that have occur- 
red to me, have been partly inaccuracies. They 
fay, a a ra gura, be took it down^ but they ntver 
fay, a ra gura/&e, or, a luma ra gura/&e, fo far as I 
know ; but they can fay, a giiraAe, and, a luma 
gura/&e, it is taken down. It mull be obferved too, 
that they very frequently add nde ; as, guraAende, 
fhaAende, luftende, &c. They likewife add it of- 
ten to the Future of verbs, in the adive voice ; as, 
a famande, he will come^ a a ra falamande, be will 
do it^ ^ VLT2L giiramande, be will take it down. 

it is neceffary to give a fort of obfcure found to 
a and e when they precede nde in this way ; a a 
ra falamande, would be a ftrange found to the 
ear of a Sufoo man, nor would fliaAende, or Iha- 
ibende, be any better, but, a a ra falamunde, and, 
IhaMnde, would not offend his ear. 

Na, which fignifies to exijl^ to dwell, is a defec- 
tive verb, which deferves to be taken notice of. 
It has no Future, for we cannot fay, a nama, or, a 
fama na*, but it very frequently occurs in fome of 
the paft tenfes ; as, a na, be was, a nu na, be bad 
been. Na is alfo ufed as a prefent very often ; as, 
a na, be is. 

The word gei, which I have ufed in the Com^ 
pound Future, e«ables the Sufoos to form tenfes in 
a very fimple manner, to which the Englifh lan- 
guage can fcarcely be accommodated. They can 
fay, a gei (he ra fala, be is done witb working, a 
nu banta gei (he ra fala, be bas been done with work^ 
ing, a nu gei (he ra fala, be bad been done with 
working, and, a nu banta gei (he ra fala, he had 
been done with working, but this laft bad mull lead 
us back to a remoter period than the preceding 
one, in order to give us the fenfe of the Sufoo. 

* It wouW be good, however, to ufe it regularly througli all 
* its parts. 
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They are very fond of what I have called the tn^ 
Jinitive, by which they exprefs themfelves with 
great eafe and leadinefs ; as, a lu be fhc ra falft 
fe ra, he remained here that he might work, a fhe ra 
fala be nafuli Ihota fe ra, be wrought here that be 
might get money. 

The Sufoos form the negative of the Imperative^ 
by placing na ma between the nominative and 
neuter verbs, and between the nominative and the 
noun governed by aftive verbs ; as, a na ma lu be, 
he mujl not /lay bere^ a na ma flie ra fala be, A^ 
mti^ not work here. In the fame manner they 
fay, em na ma a ra ba, / muJl not do it^ e na ma a 
ra ba, a na ma a ra ba, muku na ma a ra ba, wo 
na ma a ra ba', e na ma a ra ba< 

It mull not be thought that every Sufoo verb, 
and all its parts, can be made to agree exadlly 
with the combinations of little words that I have 
made, to give a view of Sufoo tenfies^ It is impof- 
fible for me to point out all the combinations of 
Simple Preterites and Particles^ To fignify that 
the Gonverfation is over, they can fay, fe fala^ende, 
fe banta fala, fe banta gei fala, fe gei falade, fe fa 
nieng, fe fala a ra, fe banta fala, a ra fala, fe ban- 
ta lu, fala fe lu^ende, fala fe banta gei. Nothing 
but clofe attention to the converfation of the Su- 
foo people, can give any one a corred idea of their 
various arrangements of words. One who has 
been little accuftomed to the fludy of languages, 
will be furprifed to find the fame word ufed, as 
the Prefent and Preterite of a verb, as an Infinitive 
and Participle^ and as fubftantive and adjedive 
nouns ; yet, he has no caufe to be difcouraged 
from learning Sufoo on this account, for it is cer- 
tainly an eafy language ; or, if it fliould be diffi- 
cult to attain to a perfed knowledge of it, it is 
certainly not difficult to acquire fuch a know- 
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%edge of it, as may anfwer many valuable purpofes^ 
It is fpoken over a vaft extent of country, where 
the peoples opinions and habits are entirely dlfTei- 
rent, and it readily finds its way among many 
people, who feem to be under no neceffity of 
learning it ; a clear proof, I prefume, that it is 
not a difficult language. 

XII. Of Syntax- 

t. Subfiantives which fignify tht fame thing, 
admit of no change, either by particles or other- 
wife ; as, Bubacary, i&ame fori, fe fala, Bubacary 
the old man J^oke^ 

2. Subftantives admit of no change, except 
from Angular to plural, and adjeflives admit of no 
change at all ; as, a i&ame fange na a ra, be is a 
good man^ e i&amee fange na e ra, they are good 
men. 

3. The nominative is placed before the verb; 
as, a fa, be came. 

4. For the moll part, the noun or pronoun 
which is governed by an adive verb,' immediate- 
ly precedes it ; as, a a ra fala, be made it. 

5. A nominative to an adive verb, is always 
placed before the noun or pronoun in the accufa- 
tive cafe, which the adiveverb governs; as, a a 
tonkga, be took it, . 

6. The Infinitive immediately follows nouns and 
pronouns which it governs for the moft part ; as, 
a lu be nafuli fliota fe ra, be remained here tbat be 
might get money ^ or to get money ^ a lu be a fliota fe 
ra, be remained here to get it. 

7. H^ placed before the nominatives of verbs, 
determines them to be in the ConJunSiive Mood i 
as, Aa e ting, or, Z?a e timma em.a ra bama, if you 
pleafe I will do it. 

8. Verbs of naming, have the name which is 
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gi^n, placed after the pevfon or thing to which 
it is given ; as, a hiii Iha a ma Bubaeary, literally 
ie laid on bim the name Bubaeary^ 

9. There arc fome verbs of hkenefs in the Su- 
fco language, which have the nouns placed imme*- 
^lately after thena, to which their nominatives are 
compared ; as, a maninga munkge ra, be is like tbe 
thief. Sometimes they infer t eme between tha 
Boun and the verb ; as, a maninga eme munkge 
fa, or, eme munkge. 

10. Siga, when it fignifies to carry ^ and fa, when 
it fignifies to brings have the nouns or pronouns 
which they govern, placed after them ; as, a figa 
c ra, be carried them away^ a fa a ra, be brought it. 

11. Verbs which exprefs a quantity of any 
thing, have the nouns of which it confifl^s, placed 
ttfter them, which are followed by ra ; as, a ra fe 
malungji ra nung menkge ra, it is full of rice and 
guinea coin, a fa a ra banade nafuli akbegbe ra, be 
enriched him with abundance of money ^ or goods. 

\z. Some verbs of alking or enquiring, have the 
thing which is a{ked placed betweeh tbe verb and 
the nominative, and the perfon from whom it is 
aiked placed after the verb, and followed with 
ma ; as, em ketaba mawhorimma e ma, / c^ a 
hook from you. 

13. Be follows nouns or pronouns, when they 
are placed after verbs or adjedives which fignify 
•advantage ; as, a fangAe munkge hk^ be is of ad^ 
vantage to the chiefs mui&ee balangAe munkge b^, 
the people are flrong for the chief that is, they are 
able and willing to fupport him. % 

14. Nouns which are preceded by verbs, figni- 
fying motion or tendency to any thing, are often 
followed by hong ; as, a a famba a hong, be fent 
bim to him^ a figa a ra a hong, he carried bim to 
bim. I am uncertain, however, whether the -Su- 
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ib6^ would fay, a iiga a ra hobt ihda hong ; I ra-^ 
ther think they would prefer, a figa a ra bobe in- 
da^ or, a figa a ra ra hobt inda ma, be carried bim 
to fome country, lenkgifa, niu/&afa, and gahu, have 
always nouns placed after them, which are follow- 
ed by hong ; as, a ienkgifa mui&e6 hong, be govern^ 
ed tbe people^ ^ niui^afa Aamee fori hong, be reJpeSb^ 
ed tbe old men^ a gahu fliubee niaz&e hong, be wai 
afraid of wild beq/ts. Wa requires Tiong too, for 
the moll part ; as, e wama mung hong ? wbat 4o 
you want P 

15. Lu and na very often ^^^Tiify poffejjion, pff>^ 
perty^ and duty ; as, a lu em b^, it belongs to me^ a 
na em be, the fame. Ak be na a ra, it is bis^ 6 
fhee na muAee be, tbefe tbings belong to tbe people^ 
In the fame way the Romans faid, haec funt po« 
puli. This is an exceedingly common conftruc- 
tion in Sufoo. When thefe words fignify ^0^^ 

Jion^ property^ and duty, in this way, the nouns or 
pronouns which they precede, arc always follow- 
ed by be. By means of this conftrudion, and 
the Infinitive, almoft every thing may be exprefled 
in Sufoo, that can be expreffed in Latin by ge- 
runds, nouns, and pronouns, without prepofitions ; 
as, moriendum eft omnibus, tu fe na hiring be, 
all mufl die, aptus ftudendo, fangZ^e niii>&afa fe rai, 
fit for fludying, inita funt confilia urbis delendae^ 
kongdiee fha^e tai kana fe r^yfcbemes are laid for 
deflroying the city. 

16. I have never heard the Sufoos fay, tbe end 
is come ; but they fay frequently, a fa nieng, it is 
come to an end. 

17. Verbs and adje(9ives, fignifying any thing 
hurtful or hateful, have fometimes ra after them, 
andXometimes ma; as, a kili a ra, he rebelled 
agaivfl bim, 2i ra niaiu em m^,,be is hateful to me^ 
that is, / hate bim. In the fame way ihey fay, a 
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ra fang em ma, be is good to me^ that is, / love him^ 
Some verbs of this kind, however, require be ; as, 
a niu^ung em be, it is pleajing^ or Jiaeet to me^ that 
is, / love it. 

18. One verb fometimes governs another, when 
the Preterite is ufed as an Infinitive ; as, em wama 
tingka, cupio difcere, / wyh to learn. A noun may. 
be placed between the verbs ; as, em fa e ma to^ 
J am come to fee you. 

19, After verbs of commanding, ia, the fign of 
the Imperative^ is very often ufed between thq 
pronoun and the next verb in the fentence ; as, a 
fala em be em &a a ra fala, he told^ or commandei{ 
me to make^ ii. 

2Q. Iii afking the price of a thing, the Sufoos 
oftep fay, mung fera ? what price ? but they like- 
wife fay, e wama mung hong ak be fe ra ? wba{ 
do you wantft^ it ^ 

Zl The caufe and manner fometime$ require 
ra ; as, em fefi beri ra, / am drunk with rum, a a 
Ta ba aZ?a i2.be ra, be did it after bis own. way. 

22. The inftrument always requires ra,fo far as 
I know Qjr recoUedt j as, a a bomba uri ra, be beat 
bim with, a flick. 

23. Although the Sufoos fay, a luma kira ra, 
be is in tbe path^ I have never heard them fay, a 
luma tai ra. They may fay, a luma tai kue, in- 
deed, but they fay moft coipmonly, a luma, or, a 
jia tai, be is in tbe town. 

24. They fay, a mine tai, be came, out of the 
town, a kili Futa, be got up in, or came from tbe 
Foulab country, yet they fay, a kili fuge ra, be came 
from fome place up tbe country. 

25. When they fpeak of meafure, they fay, it 
will meet, or reach fo much ; as, a ra lamma d^maei. 
firing ra, // will make two bars ; fhould they.fup- 
ppfe it to exceed two bars, they would fay, a daiv 
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;uma domae firing ra, or, a fama dangu domae 
iring ra, it will pafs^ or exceed two bars* When 
they fpeak of the kind of things meafured, they 
place it after the quantity with ra 3 aS| d6mae 
firing malungji ra, two bars ofriee. 

26. In expreffing timey they often employ ma ; 
as, na beri ma, that time ; yet they often fay, na 
iangji, which fignifies the fame thing. When they 
a(k concerning a precife time, they mention fo 
many fixed periods j as Aie eere? bow many days? 
quee eere ? bow many nights ? kigee ^ere ? bow 
many months ^ or moons P niemee eere ? bow many 
years ? 

27. To, when, muft always be placed immedi- 
ately after the nominative of the verb ; as, e to fa 
be a a ra ba, when they came here he did it, E fa 

. to be, would either be nonfenfe, or it would auk- 
wardly exprefs, be came here to-da^^ and, a a ra ba 
could have no connection with jt. Na beri ma, 
and, na iangji, however, will make fenfe, either at 
the beginning, or at the end of a fehtence ; as, na 

. beri ma a fa be, at that time he came bere^ or, a fa 
be na beri ma, na iangji a fa be, a fa be na iangji. 

28. One fubftantive governs another in Sufoo, 
in the fame way in which we fay, nature^ s law^ 
the king's palace, the marCs wife, the wife's huf 
band ; but they cannot place law before nature^ 
znd palace before king, to exprefs the fame thing. 
When one fubftantive governs another in this 
manner, hs. is placed between them as the fign of 
the genitive ; as, Z/ame hs. gine, the maris wife^ 
gine b2L Aame, the woman, or wife'*s bujband. 

29. The Aa is often dropped when the firft fub- 
ftantive becomes a kind of adjedive ; as, munkge 
di, a chief s fon, kongdie bankii, the ajfembly houfe, 
)?eri bankZ^i, the deviPs houfe. In the fame way, 

E 
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we fay in Englilh, the ajfemhly room^ the parliament 
boufe^ the city road^ l^c. 

" 30. The adjedives, except when they are form- 
ed in the way juft now mentioned, follow the fub- 
ftantives with which they are conneifted. When 
ra, or ma, are the figns of the accufative cafe, go- 
verned by an aftive verb, they are always placed 
immediately before the verb, and by confcquence, 
after the adjedive ; as, a fe fange ra ba, he did a 
good thing. Were ra placed between the fubftan- 
tive and the adjedtive, the fentence would be un- 
intelligible. 

3 1 . When particles govern words alone, tTiey have 
always verbs before them ; as, kongdie bira a ma, 
the judgment fell on him, that is, he was condemned^ 
a fala a be, ^<? told him^ a a bomba uri ra, he beat him 
with a Jlick^ a figa a hong, he went to him^ a ti a 
buing, he Jlood^ under it^ 21 luma a fema, he dwells 
near him^ a a flia a huma, be put it upon him, a ti a 
niara, he Jlood before him, a a tonkga e niama, foe 
took it from among them. 

32. When the relative pronoun is governed by 
' an aftive verb, the nominative of the verb miift 

*" always precede it ; as, a na^an fhota, which he 
receives. Naian a fhota, would fignify, who re- 

. ceived it. Whoever tries to fpeak Sufoo, muft pay 
ftridl attention to this rule, or he will fpeak non- 
fenfe, or, perhaps, hurtful things. As the Sufoo 
pronouns have no difference of gender, it is necef- 
fary to pay particular attention to their antece- 
dents. 

33. When the relative pronoun fignifies proper^ 
tVy it is placed after the noun or pronoun to which 
it belongs, and followed by the defective verb na ; 
be, which governs the noun or pronoun to which 
it belongs, is placed next it ; as, fhee munkgek be 
na^&an na, the things which belong to the chief fhe 
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munkgik be naian nu na^iBe things which belonged 
to the chief. In the fame way the Sufoos fay, a 
munkgek be na a ra, it is the chiefs s. When the re- 
lative pronoun and the verb na, fignifying proper^ 
ty^ are placed after the nouns vttiich they govern 
with be, if they have vowel terminations, k is al- 
ways added to them, but when they are placed 
after na, it is never added. They fay, nafuli 
munkgek be na^&art na, the goods which belong to the 
• chief but they fay likewife, nafuli na^ban na 
munkge be, which fignifies the fame thing. 

34. Ra is very often ufed both as a verb, and 
as an auxiliary part of a verb. They fay, inde 
munkge na a ra ? who is the chief? and, inde 
munkge ra, which fignifies the fame; inde. munk- 
ge nu na a ra ? who was the chief? and, inde 
nu munkge ra ? 

35. When ra is employed as an auxiliary verb, 
along with na in the Prefent Tenfe^ the pronoun a 
is placed between them, when the nominative is 
in the fingular number, and e when it is in the 
plural ; as, atang na a ra, that is it^ or it is he^ mu- 
kutang na e ra, we are they^ or fimply, we are^ e 
mui^e fange na e ra, they are good men. They 
often fay, however, muku na a ra, it is i£;^„wotang 
na a ra, it is you^ etang na a ra, it is they. 

36. When mu, not, is conneded with an aftive 
Terb, it is always placed between the noun or 
pronoun governed by it, and the nominative ; as, 
a mu a ra ba, he did not do it. When the verb is 
paflive or neater, it is placed between the verb 
and the nominative ; as, a mu gura^e, // is not ta^ 
ken downy a mu nieri, he did not walk. It mufl: al- 
ways be placed immediately after the nominative, 
when auxiliary parts of a verb occur. 

37. Except when the interrogative pronouns 
are ufed, an interrogation has noword, or particu- 
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lar con(lru6lion to diftinguifh it. A pariiculai* 
modulation of voice is always employed to denote 
it. Ek be na a ra, fignifies both, it is yours, and 
is it yours ? Minding, where ^ is the only exception 
to this rule that I recoUedt. 

38. The relative pronoun is almofl: always 
placed after a verb, and followed by ma, when it 
refers to time ; as, lokha em fa naAan ma be, the 
day on which I came here. They fay alfo, em fa 
lokha nay&an ma. 

39. When it refers to place, it is likewife placed 
after the verb, and de is added to it ; as, ire em 
lu naAande, the place in which I Jlaid, ire em kili 
na;&ande, the place in which I got up, that is, the 
place from which I came, bank/&i kue em nu na 
na^ande, the bottfe in which I dwelt. They never 
ufe minding, except in alking fomething concern- 
ing a place ; as, a kili minding ? from what place 
did he come ? a na minding ? where does he dwell? 
The Sufoos are exceedingly fond of adding de to 
words. They fay, a famade, he is coming, or wiff 
come, a fade, he came, a banta fade, he has come, 
a fa^ede, he is come, atang na a rade, that is it. 

40. When adjeftives with ra, are placed aftet 
arerbs, they may often be tranflated into Englifh 
by adverbs ; as, a g^ri ftio mawhdrowhoro ra, be 
fought mightily. 

41. Verbs which exprefs a change from one 
thing to another, are followed by fubftantives or 
adjedives with ra ; as, e a ra fala munkge ra, they 
made him chief, a mafindema fange ra, it will be* 
come good. 

42. Sometimes the Preterites of verbs, govern- 
ing nouns in the accufative, have ra placed im- 
mediately after them, and may be tranflated int6 
Englifli by Prefent Participles ; as, a figa geri fho 
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ra, be tvent figbtin^^ a lu bankW ti ra, be Jlaid 
building tbe boufe^ or be was building the boufe. 

43. When the Preterite of neuter verbs is fol- 
lowed by ra in this way, they may be tranflated 
into Englifh by adverbs ; as, a figa bonie dokha 
ra, he went away gladly. 

44. When gei precedes the noun governed by 
verbs followed by ra in this way, they may be 
translated into Englifh by prepofitions and parti- 
ciple nouns ; as, em gei fhe ra fala ra, / am done 
with workings cm gei banki&i ti ra, / am done wiib 
building tbe houfe. 

45. Pofleffive pronouns are always placed before 
the noun to which they belong ; as, em ^a bank-^ 
hi, my houfe. 

46. Adverbs are placed immediately after 
verbs ; as, a Ihe ra fala fliengfheng, be wroj^gbt 
well. 

47. When the Sufoos mean to exprefs, thvit be did 
it as well as you did it^ they fay, a a ra ba ke fang 
erne etang a ra ba ke na/&an ma. Very often 
they do not repeat the verb ; they can fay, a a i^ 
ba erne etang ke na;&an ma, he did it as well at 
you. Ke feems to fignify the fame thing with way 
in Egnlifti, when it is ufed metaphorically ; for it 
ought to be remarked that the Sufoos never ufe 
kira, way^ path^ when they fpeak of the manner 
in which any thing is done. We fay in Englifh^ 
tell me how be made it^ or tell me the way that be 
made it ; but the Sufoos feldom exprefs what isf 
meant by thefe phrafes, without the relative pro- 
noun. Should they mean, how did be make it? 
they would fay, a a ra fala mung ke ? but Ihould 
they mean, tell him how to make ft, they would fay, 
e hvi fala a be a Aa a ra fala ke naMn ma. I fup- 
pofe ke is the antecedent to naMn. Europeans 
are very ready to fay, eh^ fala em be em ha ra a 
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fala mung k6, but it is not probable that this 
ivould be underftood, except the voice were ac- 
commodated to it, fo as to make it an interroga- 
tion ; as, e Z^a fala em be, em h^ a ra fala mung 
ke ? tell mtf bow mvjl I make it ? 

XIII* Of Numerals. 
I'he Cardinal Ntimbers^ 



1 Kiring. 
1 Firing. 

3 Shukungi 

4 Nani. 

5 Shuli. 

6 Sheni. 

7 Shulifiring. 

8 Shulimaftiukung* 

9 Shulimanani. 

10 Fu. 

11 Fu nung kiring* 

12 Fu nung firing. 

13 Fu nung Ibukung* 

14 Fu tiung nani, 

15 Fu nung (huli. 

16 Fu nung Iheni. 

17 Fu nung ftiulifiring. 

18 Funungfhulimafliu- 

kung. 

19 Fu nung fhulimana- 

ni. 

10 Mawhonia. 

21 Mawhonia nung ki- 
ring, &c. 

The ordinal numbers are often the fame as the 
cardinals, before which they fometimes place fam- 
bania ; as, fambania kiring, once^ fambania firing, 
twice* 



30 Tonkgaftiukutigi 
40 Tonkganani; 
^o Tonkgafhuli. 
60 Tonkgafheni. 
70 Tonkgafhulifiring* 
80 Tonkgafhulima- 

fhiikung. 
96 Toiikgafhulimana-' 

ni. 
100 Kem^. 
200 KemeS firing. 
300 Kemee Ihukung. 
400 K^mee nani. 
500 Kemde fliuli. 
600 K^m^e (heni. 
700 Kemee ftiulifiring* 
800 K^mee fliulima- 

fliukung. 
900 Kemee ftiulimana-^ 

ni. 
1000 Wolikeme, wolike - 
mee firing, &c* 
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The Sufoos form the diftributive numbers bjr 
/ doubling the cardinals ; as, kiring kiring, one hj 
one^ firing firing, two and two^ Ihukung Ihukung, 
three and three. 

XIV. Further Remarks concerning the Susoo 

Language. 

!• The Sufoo language confifts of fhort words^ 
but they may be compounded fo, as to make va- 
ry long ones, as, we fee in the cafe of fome of the 
numerals ; as, tonkgafhulimalhukung, which has, 
perhaps, been originally, em tonkga fliuli ma fhik- 
kung, I take eighty that is, / take eight tens ; fliu- 
limafhfikung, or, ftiuli iria fhukung, is literally 
three upon Jive ; yet, if they faid, em tonkga fhuU- 
mafhukung, it was an irregular idiom, for they 
do not fay, a tonkgama Ihe, but a flie tonkgamt, 
-be takes a thing. 

2. Teri is very frequently placed after nouns, 
when they become adjeftives of the fame kind 
with heartlefs^ heardlefs, iSc. as, bonie teri, hearU 
kfs, or fenfelefs^ )&abe t^n, heardUfs^ fafe tefi, yjr- 
therlefs^ inga teri, motherlefs^ bankAi teri, houfelefi^ 

' kongji t^ri, homelefs. They can form a great va- 
riety of adjedives in this way, which cannot be 
tranflated into Englifti by one word ; as, Jinie 
teri, without milk, fangji teri, without feet, belahe 
teri, without hands, nia t^ri, without eyes. Teri 
may likewife be placed after the Preterite of 
verbs, when they become adjedives of this kind ; 
as, gahu ttxi fearlefs, iele teri, cheerlefs, dokha teri, 
rejilefs. 

3. Fe is a word of as general fignification ^, 
affair, hujinefs, concern, and deferves particular at- 
tention. It often follows the Preterite of verbs, 

^ vhen they become nouns j as, gahu fe, terr^r^ tu 
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fe, deaib^ fuka fe, murder ^ fera fe, commerrce. When 
adive verbs become, nouns in this way, they are 
often preceded by nouns ; as, kuongjie fhuku fe, 
the catching ofjlaves^ bank^i ti fe, that which con- 
cerns the building of houfes^ boi&e ra fala fe *, agri- 
culture^ gefhe Ikoka fe, weaving ^ malung fhe fe, the 
planting of rice^ fefe fe, drunkennefs. It may like- 
wife follow other nouns, in this manner ; as, bonie 
fe, tbot^bt^ allah fe, r^%/o/i, aleiui&ui fe, devili/hnefs^ 
gine fe, adultery. 

4. When a human being is the agent, it is 
formed by adding the word mxxbt to the Prete- 

. rite of a verb preceded by a noun ; as, (he ra fa* 
la muAee, labourers^ gefhe Ihoka muAee, weavers^ 
kongdie (ha muZree, judges^ fera Iho mui&ee, mer- 
chants. When the verb requires hong, it muft be 
placed after a noun preceded by xa\iht ; as, ien- 
gifa mui&e iu)&ee hong, a /hepherd. We cannot 
fay, however, em fala icngifa mui&e iuhee hong 
be, but em fala mu/&e be naMn iengifama iu^bee 
hong, I told the Jbepherd^ or the perfon who takes 
care of the fheep. They likewife add mude to 

. verbs without nouns ; as, Aarang mu&e, afchooU 
majier ; Aarang fignifies to read. 

5. Nouns of /iW may be expreffed, by placing 
lokha after verbs in the way that 1 have ipention- 
ed ; as, malabu lokha, a day of reji^ or the Sab- 
bathy kongdie iha lokha, the day of judgment. 

6. Nouns oi place may be expreffed by adding 
the word ire ; as, iari ire, a lion's den^ kongdie fha 
ire, a place of judgment. The word kongji, may 
likewife be added to names of rational beings ; as, 
munkge kongji, the chief's place^ Allah kongji, 
God's place, or heaven. 

7. The inftrument of aftion may be formed by 
atdding fhe ; as, balang fhe, a key, futung fhe, a wbip^ 

^ It is better, however, to fay, fhe ra fala fe bo&e fiuu 
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She, is likewife employed to fignify living crea- 
tures ; a§, Ihuku fhe, a leopard^ or any wild and 
mifchievous aoitnaU Shee nia^e, and ihubee 
nia;&e, fignify wild beajls. 

8. The diminitive is formed by adding di ; as, 
linkga di, a fmall dijhy Aame di, ^^ little man. Per- 
haps, di may be accounted a kind of adjedlive in 
this cafe. .When the Sufops mean to fignify that 
a town is lar^e, they fay, a di ma ra, literally it is 
no child. 

9. The Sufoos, by no means form noun- always 
according to thefe rules, although nouns formed ac- 
cording to .them, will always be underftood. The 
purpbfe of them is, to point out to an {European, 
how he may talk intelligibly in Sufoo, and render 
the language lefs barren, without violating its pe- 
culiar principles. Should he choofe to join together 
the words which I have written feparately, he 
inay do fo ; yet, I conceive, the language will be 
more fimple and eafily learned, if they be always 
}tept feparate. 

,10. The Sufoos have no verbs, of which I know, 
to exprefs without nouns, what is meant by the 
Englilh verbs, injure^ blefs, ISc. *; but they fay, a 
fe nia;&e ra ba a be, he did a had thing for him, a 
fe fange ra ba a be, he did a good thing for him. 
They fay, a bore mawhona, he hurt his neighbour^ 
but it muft, for the raofl: part at leaft, be under- 
ftood literally, and not with refped to his eftate 
or relations. 

II. In Englifti we fay, he brought him to his 
death, he brought him to poverty, he brought him to 
affluence, \3c. Any phrafe of this kind may be 
exprefled in Sufoo by fa, and the Preterite of a 
verb ) as, a fa a ra tude, he brought him to death, 

* I have introduced the Arabic ^^rd baraka, which I bav^ 
witten barka, to b/efs, 

F 
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a fa a ra nenede, be brought bim to poverty^ a fa a 
ra banade, be brougbt bim to affluence. 

12. In fpeaking of any one as being fortunate, 
the Sufoos can fay, fe fange fa a be, a good tbing 
is a)7ne to bim^ that is, be is fortunate^ .bi\\ fange fa 
a be, a good name is come to him, or be has gotten 
a good namCy nafuli fa a be, goods are come to bim^ 
or be has become rich. In the fame way they caa 
fay, fe niaZ?c fa a be, he is unfortunate, bill nia^e 
fa a be, be has loft his reputation. They fay alfo, 
a na ra Jang fe fange ra, literally be has met a good 
thing, that is, he has been fortunate. A fe fange 
to, be has feeri good, a flip fe fange ma, be has gone 
to a good thing, or be has been fortunate. When 
they fpeak of one as being unfortunate, they of- 
ten fay, evil is fallen on him ; as, fe niaZ^e bira a 
ma, evil is fallen on him, \hti bira a ma, misfortune, 
has fallen on bim, that is, be is unfortunate. They 
can, indeed, fpeak .of any thing good or bad, as 
having fallen on a perfon, when they mean to fay 
be is fortunate, or ur^fortunate. 

13. Among the Sufoos, as among the Hebrews, 
the word path, or way, is often employed in re- 
ligious phrafes ; as, a nierma Allah kira ma, be 
walks in tbewayof God, a figa beri niaZ/e kira ma, 
he is gone into the way of the devil. 

14. They fpeak of working for God, as we do 
of ferving him ; as, a flie ra falama Allah be, be^ 
works for God, or, heferves God. 

15. They fpeak of removing one*s fins or dif-. 
trefles, when they talk of juftifying him, and of 
delivering him from evil ; as, a a fe nia/^e tonkga, 
be took away his fin, or, a fe niaAe tonkga a ma ; 
a a tora fe tonkga, he took away, or removed bis 
di/lrefs, 

16. When they mean to fignify that God will 
punifh any one, they fay, he will bring out evil 
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Upon him ; as, a tora fe ra minema a ma, be will 
bring out dijlrefs or torment upon him^ a whona fe 
ra ttiinema a ma, he will bring out upon him an bard 
matter. 

17. When they mean to fay that a perfon is 
glad, they fay, that his heart Jiis^ or lies ; as, a 
bonie dokhama, a bonie fliama. It is better, how- 
ever, to ufe the Compound Freteriiey or the paffive 
Toice ; as, a bonie banta dokha, a bonie banta 
iha, or, a bonie dokha/^e, or, dokha^ehde, a bonie , 
flia/&e, or, flia^ende. Gladnefs^ ox.bappinefs, may 
bff exprefled by any verb that fignifies rejl ; as, a 
bonie malabu/&e, his heart rejls. 

J 8. In order to exprefs anger ^ they fay, the 
heart has rifen^ or is rifen ; as, a bonie banta kili, 
a 'bonie banta te. They likewifc make ufe of 
tbefe phrafes to exprefs fudden joy. 

19. I have been told, that when they fpeak of 
a man as having upright difpofitions, they fay, he 
has a white heart ; as, bonie fiJ&e na a be, or, a 
bonie fi)be (hota, but I do not recoUedt of hearing 
this phrafe. I have heard the Mohammedans fay, 
however, that we mujl make the Sabbath white. 
Nahara, is the Arabic word which is ufed in the 
fourth commandment, which we tranflate, fandus 
eft, purus eft, holy^ or pure. This, I think, is a 
proof that the Sufoos, and other Africans, fay, a 

jhing is white^ when they mean to fay, it is holy. 
I have likewife feen them fond of ufing white pa- 
per when they prayed to God. 

20. When the Sufoos fpeak of trufting in God, 

, they fay, a Allah Aa fe fhukuma, he takes hold of 
what concerns God, or he is religious: I have ufed 
this word fe, to fignify commandment. It always 
receives its fignification from the words with which 
it is connefted. It feems to fignify literally, fome- 
thing that is told, or fomething that ma^ be fpo- 
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ken about. The word Amar, of God^ in the Bihle, 
appears to fignify the laws of Mofes, frequent- 
ly. I believe the fame Word among the Arabians, 
fignifies, command and authority ^^ in a religious, 
civil, and military fenfe. Debar, another Hebrew 
word of this kind, has perhaps the lignification 
which fe has in Sufoo. I, have thought it necef- 
fary to be particular in mentioning this word, for 
it occurs very often. 

21. In a country, where more than the half of 
the people are flaves, they cannot be ignorant of 
what is meant by redemption. They fay, e muZ/e 
hung fera, they have bought the man's head^ when 
they mean to fignify, that they have redeemed 
him. 

22. Bowing the knee, as a mark of homage, or 
worlhip, is common among them. They fay, a 
i&imbe femma, he bows the knee ; but when they 
mean to exprefs, that one worjhips God^ they fay, 
a felima Allah be. Seli, perhaps, means literally 
to pray ; it feems to be an Arabic word, of that 
figrtification, adopted by the Sufoos. 

XV. Remarks intended to facilitate the 

LEARNING, AND IMPROVING, OF THE SUSOO LAN- 
GUAGE. " 

i. The Sufoos differ exceedingly from one ano- 
ther in their pronunciation. This circumftance is 
likely to perplex any one who may try to learn 
their language. It is probable that the Man- 
dingas fpeak Sufoo moft corredly. Thofe who 
can fpeak Englifh in Argyle-ftiire and Invernefs- 
Ihire, fpeak it much more correftly than the peo- 
ple of the Lothians, who fpeak no other language; 
moreover, the Mohammedans make language their 

* Amar feetns to be ufed, botK m this fenfe, and to fignify the 
ten- commandments^ in the 68th Pfalm. See the nth verfe. 
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ftudy, from almoft their infancy. The Company's 
fervants, may eafily learn the Sufoo language, 
from the trading Mandirigas who vifit the colo- 
ny, if they plcafe. . 

2. It deferves to be remarked, that a very great 
number of Sufoo words end in'ng. * When a word 
feems to end in n, m, or b, according to the pro- 
nunciation of the Sufoos, there is reafon for fup* 
pofing that ng is its proper, termination. Many 
of their wqrds end with vowels of an obfcure fort 
of found. When verbs of this kind confift of two 
fyllables, it would be good to make a their termi- 
nation in writing. This rule did not occur to me, 
when I began to write Sufoo, and of courfe, it has 
not been uniformly obferved ; but, in order to 
make the language as eafy as poflible, it ought 
not to be violated without good reafon. Verbs of 
one fyllable, however, ought always to be written 
according to their proper found. When nouns, 
fignifying things without life, can be made tQ ter- 
minate with e^ another letter ought not to ^ 'j put 
in its (lead. If this rule had occurred to me fooner, 
I would have paid more attention to it than I have 
done. 

3. Ea is a word of as general fignification 
among the Sufoos, as kurdn among the Perfians. 
Thofe who wifh to learn Sufoo, had better look 
for the meaning of this word, in Richardfon's Dic- 
tionary of the Englifh, Perfian, and Arabic lan- 
guages, which they may find in the colony. . When 
it is ufed in a bad fenfe, the Englifh word commit^ 
will very frequently anfwer to it. 

4. I fcarcely believe that one radical word, in 
the Sufoo language, confifts of more than two fyl- 
lables. This hint may be ufeful, in feparating 
the words of a fentence, which is not the lealt dif- 
ficult part in learning an oral language. 
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5. It is neceflTary to obferve too, that when a 
ma, follow verbs, they feem very often to be a 
part of them, lenkgi a ma, to think, fignifies lite- 
rally, breath upon it, lenkgifa, is compounded of 
ienkgi, breath, and (ha. Had I known this fooner, 
I would have written them feparately. There is 
reafon too for expefting to meet with words of 
this kind, or rather phrafes, which cannot be tran- 
flated literally into Englilh. A nenuma a ma, 
lignifies, he forgets it. 1 do not know the literal 
meaning of nemi. 

6. Great care is likewife to be obferved, in fe- 
parating nouns from verbs ; a bonie dokha, will 
feem to mean, he was glad, but it means literally, 
bis heart was glad. The Sufoos may fay, a banta 
bonie dokha, but that fignifies, he has made his 
heart to. rejl ; a bonie banta dokha, is a better 
phrafe. 

7. As new ideas are introduced into the Sufoo 
country, it will be neceflTary to introduce new 
woru's into the Sufoo language. When I have 
had occafion to introduce new words, I have 
introduced Arabic ones, becaufe they are under- 
ftood by many people who fpeak the Sufoo lan- 
guage. I am difpofed to recommend this to any 
who may make further attempts in writing Sufoo. 

8. -As the Sufoo words are all fhort, it would 
be inadvifeable to deftroy the fimplicity of the 
language, by introducing long ones. I do not fee 
any necefliity for introduchig new verbs. Inftead 
of introducing a verb, fignifying to attack, for in- 
fiance, it would be a much more fimple way to 
introduce the word fata, an attack, which might 
be governed by ba, or, fala. According to this 
plan, a fata ra ba a ma, would fignify, ib^ made 
an attack upon it, or he attacked it. When it 
is neceflTary to introduce words to exprefs . a 
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change from one ftate to another, it may be 
proper to introduce adjedtives only, with which 
tala may be employed ; as, a a ra fala Aeira ra, be 
made him good. HtitB, is an Arabic word, which 
fignifies good. Inftead of employing Arabic per- 
fe<^ participles, which are always long.'Words, it 
would be better to ufe the third perfon lingular 
of the paffive voice as an adjedlive,. which will re- 
quire only an o inftead of an a, after the firft ra- 
dical letter, to diftinguifh it. Let us take for ex- 
ample, the word fereha, which fignifies, be made 
free^ and according to the plan propofed, a a ra, 
fala foreha ra, will fignify, be liberated bim, or 
made him free ; but, indeed, there is fcarcely any 
occafion for changing the a to o. The difference . 
of found is fo trifling, that it is fcarcely worth 
while to make any change of fpelling on account 
of it. I believe too, that it will not be neceflary 
to introduce many words from adive verbs, for 
there are enough of verbs in the Arabic language, 
which may be ufed in an intranfitive fenfe ; 
wherefore, an abundance of prefent participles, 
may be adopted as adjedives, from verbs of three 
radical letters. All that is neceflary in forming 
adjedives of this kind, is, to make the firft fylla- 
ble long. Let us take for example, atada, it was 
prepared, and all that is neceflary to make it an 
adjedive, is, to lengthen the firft fyllable, or to 
change it, according to the form of many Arabic 
participles, to e, which will make it ateda. But, 
inftead of adjedives, fubftantives may be employ- 
ed very frequently with fa ; as, a ta ara fatade, 
be brought him to be attacked^ a fa a ra Aeirade, he^ 
brought him to be goody or reformed him. 

9. This plan of enriching the Suibo language, 
is not a whimfical one. It is the very way in 
which the Sufoos proceed themfelves. She, is an 
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Arabic word which they have adopted, and they 
fay, a fhe ra falama, be works. Many phrafes of . 
this kind occur in their language. Should any 
one who underftands any thing of the Arabic 
language, open 9 Perfian book, he will fee that 
more than one third of the words are Arabic, in- 
troduced into Perfian, in the way that I have 
pointed out. Should any perfon in the colony, 
wiih to pay attention to this fubjeft, he may look 
into Richardfon's Didionary for the words, averdn, 
kurdn, numudn, and amedn, which fignify, to 
brings to make^ toJI^ew, to come. In the fame man- 
ner in which he fees thefe words ufed in Perfian, 
he may ufe fa ba or fala, and mafeng, in Sufoo. 
Ra mufl: always precede ba and fala, and when fa, 
fignifying to brings has a noun placed after it, r^' 
mull be placed aft^r the noun. ' 

10. I once meditated a plan of going to the 
M^ndinga country, and of trying to get. a part of 
the Scriptures tranflated into Sufoo from the Ara- 
bic. I believe many of the Mandinga people are 
capable of executing an undertaking of this kind. 
I once wrote a few verfes of the New Teflament, 
^'hich a Mandinga man tranflated, at my defire, 
from Arabic into Sufoo, when I was flaying in 
Freetown ; but, I found him inclined to change 
the meaning of every word, in favour of his pro- 
phet, in which he could find a radical letter of Mo- 
hammed's name. No one ought to make an at- 
tempt of this kind, who does not underftand fome- 
thing of the Arabic langu^e y but, one who has a 
tolerable acquaintance with it, might do an ef- 
fential fervice to the caufe of religion, by fuch a 
plan. 

1 1 . The Sufoo language ought to be attendee^ 
to by Europeans, who fettle in, or near Sierra 
Leone.. It is fpoken over a vaft trad of country. 
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I have met with many people, from beyond Teem- 
bo, who fpoke it. I have met with people from 
Sarawooliy who fpoke it fluently. 1 never met 
with Boondoo people, or Mandinga people, who 
did not fpeak it. A very great number of trading 
Foulahs underftand Sufoo. If we make a little 
allowance for Mr Park's ear, and his manner >of 
jpelling, we will find that nuff, inftead of fu, is all 
the difference between the numerals of the Ian-* 
guage of Manna and lalonkadoo, and thofe of the 
Sufoo language. The Sufoo language is more fre- 
quently learned by Sierr& Leone fettlers, than all 
the languages on that part of the coaft. 

12. It may appear to fome, that the remarks 
"which I have made are trifling ; but, had they 
'been pointed out to me, when I went to the coaft, 
I might have known a great deal more about the 
Sufoo language than I do. I humbly conceive^ 
that I have endeavoured to obviate difficulties, 
which prevented others from making progrefs in 
the language, as well as ipe. 

13. It would be hafty to fuppofe, that my re- 
marks upon the peculiar idioms of the language, 
or its grammatical conftrudion, are ufelefs, or at 
leaft, unworthy of attention, bdcaufe they will not 
apply to every Sufoo phrafe that may be fpoken. 
What kind of Englifh grammar fliould we have, 
were all the provincial irregularities introduced- 
into it ? It would be no more whimfical to write 
a general grammar, comprehending all the lan« 
guages of the world, with all their irregularities, 
than to attempt to write a grammar of this kind. 
My objed: has been to lay down principles for 
making the language eafy and regular, which aro 
familiar to the Sufoo people* 
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XVI. Sosoo Phrases. 

As every ftraOjger who goes ampnj the natlvea, 
e:^p.erieQC€s inconveniences, from his. ignorance of 
ipme of the faniiliar phrafes» by which they ufual- 
\y addref^ bim^ I conceive a few of them will be 
both acceptaJDle and ufefuL 

Mam^, fiuto ? Haw do you do^ white man f 

Ba* Thank you. 

E fa iere ? jbid you come prqfperou/ly ? 

E kili n^ipdiflg? Wb^re did you get up F or, 
whence came you ? 

Em kxU F^ta. / got up m^ or, came from the 
Foulab country. ^ 

£ wama mang hong ? What do you w^nt ? 

£m wama fera (h^de. / want to trade* 

£ fa mung ra ? fVbat have you brought ? 

Shubenieng, ninkgee, i\l&ee» fliee, malung. Ivo^ 
ry^ hvJJockSiJheep^ goals y and rice. 

£ wama muog hong ? What do you want? 

lankguieS, iambe, fingkarie, fuke. Beads^ to- 
bacco^ guns^ and fak. 

£ wama iankguiee eere hong ? How many beads 
do you want ? 

D6mae fu. Ten bars. 

£ kili mung lokha ? When did you get up ? or» 
when did you leave home ? 

H\6 fheni banta dankgu em fa kili. Six days 
are pajijince I got up^ or, / left homejix days ago. 

£ luma be Me eere ma ? How many days will you 
Jlay here ? 

Mung fe na e kongji ? What news are there at 
your place ? 

Fe mu na. No news. 
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Mu*ce biriAg .xnaiciabg ? aire aU fbe people 
well ? * 

Munkge na ? Is the cbUf at btnue / * 

£ banta malungji flie ? Ate you done with plar^ 
ing rice ? ' - 

GhA niu tol wo kongji ? Are ibete no 'wars in 
your country ? 

Inde geri fliSina kuore ? Who are at warnimf 

Geri mu fama meng? Isibe.'mar n^t going,to 
come to an end? -.a 

MuAep kongdie fliama to? Are the people ^oing 
to have civil bujinefs to-day ? ' ■ .\ 

Kongdie bira inde ma ? Qw wbsm did the Judj- 
mentfall ? or, who hjl the caufe ? 

Kulingji fema.to? Istbereiolhdliuhmgjito^ 
day J 

Nafuli akbegbe na e kongji ? Are there plenty 
qf goods at your ^ace ? 

E mu nieilg. They ate not ebnet, that ii, plenty. 

£ wama ^ta '&k6 l>e ? Do yHu w^b to trade 
heref ' \ V. . . . 

Furto kunkgi fa? Is an European vejfel Arri^ 
V*dl ., 

A fa mung ra ? What has Jhe brought. > 

Bage akbegbe ra. Plenty of hajt^ ' ' 
' £ dankguma ? Are you going pqfi 9 . a 

£m figama fuge ma* / am going up the cdwb^ 
try. 

£ kira kulopg ? Do you hms^ ibe road? 

£m m^ na kaloQg kcK isinQi:i:I dcmft know it 
well. 

£m ih^ikatala fambatna e fokhera kira mafeng 
fe ra e b^. / will fend a young man cdong with you^ 
tp pkw you the piuih. 

E bangde dong gerifhuge ma ? Did you eat rice 
in the morning P have you taken breakfajl P 
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£m mubangde dong fending. I Owe not eaten 
rice yet. 

Fa ie ra em ming fe ra« BritJg water that I may 
drink. 

Em wama ie hong, I want water. 

Kame e fhukuma ? Does bungler take bold of 
you ? are you bungry ? 

E banta hara ? Are you wearied ? 

Mung fe ra ? Wbat is tbe matter ? 

Fe ma ra. No matter. 

Wo em figa tai muiee ma tode. ^Let us go to 
the town and fee tbe people. 

Mui&ee wama mung fe ra ? Wby do the people 
weep? . "^ . 

MuZre inda banta tu. Some body is dead. 

Bkme ? A man / 

Gine. A woman. > 

Inde'amka? WbokUfedberf 

Mmikge b^ quee. Tbe bead maris qu€e. 
. lamfa na. ibere is deceit in the hujmefs. 

Mui&ee mung ra bama ? Wbat are tbe people dor 
ingf ', ; 

E bimbi maningama. Tbey are trying tbe 
corpfe. 

Mung fe ra ? Wbat is the matter f ' 

A fhuku fe ra naZ^an a fuka. To catch him who 
killed her. 

Inde ra? Who are they ^ 

E whoniee na e ra. They are Jlrangers. 

E wama giride. They wijh to go to tbe other 
Jide. 

Ihde na na tai? Who dwells in that town / 

Munkge fende*. Munkge fucb a name. 

A muie fange na a ra ? Is be a good man f 

Mui&e fange akbegbe ra. He is a very good 
man. 

Kuongjie na a be ? Has be Jlaves i 
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A£a kuongjie mu.fa nieng. IRs Jlofoes arc 

numbcrlefs. 

A h faqge rabama e. be ? Does be ireai tbem 
well f 

A tipndi. That be does. 

£ fama emtang hong ihe ra £ala fe (a? Arc 
yoM coming to work for me i 

£ flieribefhe eere fema em ma? Haw much 
wag^s wUlyou give. me f 

E wama eere hong * How much do you want f 

£ mu em hung madommat e mui&e £inge na a 
ra. ]^u wUi not cheat me^ you arc a good nuuu 

Awa, e fama muku kongji tina ? JVeU^ wUl yoa 
come to wr place to-morrow H 

Eo, Aa e timma* Tes^ if you pleqfeu 

Em ienkgi a ina e to whondiiie* Itbiniyouap^ 
pjearfick.^ 

Em whondima akbegbe ra a nondi. I am very 
^ck indeed- 

Mung fe. ra2 What is the; matter f, 

Em hungji em whojiama. I pave a pain in mj 
bead. 

£ furu mu e whonama ? Have you not a pain is 
your bowels I 

Eo, em bonie em wh6nama. Tes^ I have a pain 
at myjiomacb. 

E; fiirama? Areyoujickf 

Em fur^ma akbegbe ra a nondi. Ijun veryfic\ 
indeed^ 

£ fa facade mung lokha ? When did you turn 
JickK 

Whora. Tejlerday. 

£ feri inda tonkgi ?. Have yofi taken amf mcdi^ 
cine 9 

Em flie tonkga feri ba mui&e na6an famba em 
hong. I took the thing that the doSior/ent to me. '' 

iTimbeli e fhukuma ? Are you cold f 
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Olid. 

££a kiti biring B wb^ama ? IZte^ j^ ftel pains 
all over your body f 

Em hungji nung feri eirir^w&dttaiitia ak^^^e ra. 
Mjf bead and back diftreft me exceedingly ^. 

J^imbeli gurama e f<^ md P Itee^i the coid run, 
down ytmrbdvi i 

Eo, a gurama em feri. ma. m2^^, it runs d<WH 

'. l& vjh^ t ve^'i Are you tbifjiy i 

lEx>^ ie wh^H em ma akbegbe ra^ 2^«r, / <i^ ^jv-* 
ceedkigfy tbkjiy. 

il6 whuli e ma quS ra ? i>o you /eel an mclma^ 
turn tojleep in the nyfbt ? 

£m waziia ^ede» kono em mCt bdma iSig m. X 
have an inclination tojleepy but I cannot Jleep long. 
* £ iNe ihama ? i2o ^tf 4r#4^ A 

Eoy em to i&ema, em gahuma akbegbe ra,> em, 
gahu fhee totAa. lis^ I aM di^iadfulfy^ i^aid in 
myfeep,Ifiefrigbt/idtbiMgj.i ' - . 

E waipa ihe dongde ? Have you an inclination tQ 
eatf '" '■ •' ■'. 

Em mu wama fhe dongde ? / bave 9» dejire rq 
tat. 

E i&a e nengji mafeng em be. Shew me your 
tongue. "^ • * 

A &fie adcbegbe ra. It is very nvhite. 

E i&a feri inda tonkga na^an fata e ra bo^ung. 
Xqu maft take fome medicine to make you vomit. 

Em boi&ung akbegbe ra to. I have been vomits 
ing a great deal to-day . 

£ £« iuru wfadna feti tonkga. Tou mu/l take 
fnedicine for the pain in your bowels. 

Mtt^e£ Za*^ondu na^4ii na e fdchera* Tbofe^ 
yubQ are ahng with you pit^ not make a noife. 
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£ iba ie ming nung lemure ie. Tbu mujl drink 
water and orange juice. 

£m whondima akbegbe ra, e bz, fala feri ba 
miii&e b^ a b?L fa. / am very iU^ tell the doSlor to 
come. 

Fura whuli em ma fono ? Do you feel the fick-^ 
nefs returning again / 

Eo, em wama boiungde. 2?/, / want to vo^ 
mit. 
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A. 

he, flie, or it 

uo indeed, not at all, by no 
,-. means :. / 

Ai&a (Arabic) brother ; Aiae, Chriftian brethren 

his, hers, its 
. himfelf, herfelf, itfelf 
belonging to himfelf, herfelf, dr 

itfelf 
big, abundant ; Akbegbe ra, 
greatly, abundantly, forcibly 
rpd, any fhade. of colour inclin- 
ing to red 
Alama (Arabic) aSeflion, inclination 
Aleiui&ui' ' the devil, God's enemy^ from Al- 

lah, God, aud iubuif an enemy 
Araiani heaven 



A 

Ade 



Akang 
Akaiigda 

Akbegb^; 

Akbeli 
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Aradokhade 



A VOCABULARY OT 



a joint, compounded of a, it, the 
particles ra and de, and dokha 

to fit, to place, to dwell 
Aflba (Arabic) a fupper ; Munge, or Munkge 

afha, the Lord's fupper 
he, ihe, it 
his, hers, its 
himfelf, herfelf, itfelf 
iycll, therefore, wb^^refore 



Atang 
Atang)&a 
Atangkang 
Awa 



Ba 
£a 



*Ba 



3age 



*Bakng 

Balang 

Balangi&e 

Balangibende 

Balang fe 

B^le 



} 



B. 

the fea 

to take off, to cut, to row, to 
clean ; a zbB, libite bama, be 
trnkespffbis ^at^^ib^\% bama, 
be cuts grafsy a kunkgi bama, 
be rows tbe veJeU a ihang ki- 
ric bama, be cleans tbe JhoeSn 
The various acceptations of 
this word, can only be learned 
by long and ftrid attention^ to 
the converfation of the Suibo 
people. Bi, thank you. 

to do, to manage ; as, em a ra 
bama a b^, / w^ d^ it /or bim, 
em e fe ra bama, / will nta^ 
nage tbis affair. 

a kind of cotton cloth, called baft, 
which is manufadured in the 
£aft tndied ; a fmall ^tst od -a 
rice {>lantation. 

to ftrengthen, to make hard 

ftrong, hard 

» 

itrengthened, hardened 

ftrength, hardnefs 

a fquirrel • -'• 



Bana 
£anai&e 

Banlcgalang 
Bangbang 

Bankhi 
fianta 



TBX 80MO CAKatTACTE* 0^ 

^^ch, powerful on account' of 

riches 
tfch, 'powerful on account of 

riches 
any creatut^ that is gelded 
gelded. Kinkge banaj&e, a bul^ 

lock 
a crofi 
. to drive, to ftrike into^^ to nail - 
boiled rice ^ 

a dweilliig-houfe 
an auxiUar)r pa^ of a verb, figm^ 
fying bave, or have already 
Baraka (Ai<abic) bleffin^ ' 

^Barangtang' to drive away a creature, fo as to 
: • - '. make it ^ape danger of which 
' it: is inffenfible 
Bare -'^-dog, a:' very iteproachful name 

in the fikxfoo language. £ M 

em bi]i b&te ba, em ma iCa ba- 

yttiOL^^aU me a doji- if I do net <l0 

*- J - ii. This is accounted a vow 

which it would be exceedingly 
• 4}i(gra<^fulJtd break. 
*Barka (Arabic) to blefs • 
Barung 

a wide open field, any fields whe<* 
tber open or no, that affords asi 
e^effifive profpedl 



Barungji 

or 
Burung 
Biifungji 
Biftie '' 



fie 

Bd 

> ■ > • 

Be 

BeJe 

Be^ende 



a ftaff. l%is word is exceeding* 
ly ^fficuk to pronounce. 

here, be bo)&e, this country 

for, on account of, to, againft, ia 
pofleilion of 

to open . 



1 opened 



Be fhe 



[A- Wl€«UL««Y Of -; - 



Bela*e . 

BelaM kok 

BSl^e Isiira . 
Belai&e fhulie 



- .* • 



B^nde 



aft. inftrumenl /or opening any 
thing ' 

tht jarm, the apm and hai^d, tlL0~ 
hand 

the left hand.' ; ^: 

thj^.thunxfe ' .,;, : 

tlie fingersr .. 

Earning uri the tree from which the h^tmng^ 

r' jie are! made-: 
: "o i^tey ; oB.e ^ho, is connefte4 with 
I , , the devil . 
to pull, t<> lead;; ds.nijjkge beng^ 

, to let g-o, to give liberty, to ai« 
' low to retiirn 

play^ aipufemest - ; ; \i 

to play. • . ; 

• a difgppointment. Bere a h^^b^ 
. ba^ .ruiffed. it 9 or, be is difapr 

point e4p : , 
. ^. to bear. A di beri, Jhe bare a 
cbild. ^ . : . • • 



. ,* ^ f / 



Bengdung 



• ■ r 



?!Be;pgni.i 

Biere:; : 
Bere .. 
*B^ret ■ 
Bere . 



Beri 



Berii&e "j^ 

Beri*endi$: i 

Beri. .: ;. 
Beri 



borri 



iT* ■* r. 






r ■ 



Beri 



a fpirit, the devil j 

any Hipd, of intoxicating liqupn 

Kume beri, a liqucyr made rof 

, honey, tug)e';beri, palm :Winei 

. - malung beri, liquor made of 

grain, jFurto beri, European lii 

quor, jingjing beri, a liquor 
^made from the root of a fmall 

tree, c^Uedr jingjing. \ 

iime r ... 



*m * W *^ 



Bering 7 
Beringji 3 
Befhu 
Bigc 7 
BigeAe 3 
Bimbi 
Bingding 
Bingdingji 
^Bingja 
Bingja 7 
Bingjai&e S 



1 
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^ the leg 

» 

to fuck 

flidtt 

the.hutQan body, dead corpfe 

the iide 

to make heavy 

hisavy. AJb^ niae bmgjai&e, bis 

€y€i are heavy ^ he is inclined to 

pep. 
to. make fall down 
to fall down 



^Bira 

Bira 

Bira*e | 

Birai&ende S 

Biihra (Arabic) the gpfpel 



fkilcn down 



} 



BIta 

Bitre 

*Bo 

Bo 

Boi&ende 
Bofe 
Bobo- 
Bobo TovJjt 
Bpbo^e 7 
Boboi&ende 5 
Boge 
Boge 
Bo/&e 






Bo£rung 
Bo^bemafhe 



at all 

a bottle 

to fplit, to break afunder 

to fplit, to break afunder 

fplit, Woken afunder 

that which concerns breaking 
to Hammer 
a ftammerer 

habituated to ftammerlng 

to grow as fruit on a tree 

fruit 

earth as diftinguiflied from water, 

a 5 country, the people who 

dwell in a country, 
to vomit ; daie boi&ung, to fpit 
a fnake, compounded of hohe^ 
: the ground, ma, on, and fhcj a 

a thing. . 



*B61a 
Bdloi&e 
Bolo^ende 
Bonie 



1 



Bongfe 
Bonie hung 

Bomng 

Bore 

Bore 

Boflie 

Bu 

Buengbe 



Buing 

*Buleng 

Buleng 

BulengAe 

Bul^iigii^de 

Biila 



] 



*Bula 

Bang 

Bungda 

Bungda 

Bangda/^e 

Bungda)&ende 

Buntung 

Buntungj 



to let goi. to liberate 

i> - - ' ■ . 

l^t go, liberatcij 

- •■ •♦ . .... 

heart, prudence, intelligeUice/un.. 

derftanding. ' Bon, oit.bo!Mv,ig 

V an Hebrew Word of the Sblui^ 

meanipjgfv v 

a cape, or headf-lanA. 
ihei breaft 

foft like a Jeaf, tough 
to dance, to trample ^ - 
a neighbotjr, ^ companion 
odber, at^btlittr .; 

a ca?pon ... ; 

to flay lon^^, to continue ' 
red pepper which grows in finall 
po^ li; is ifaiiietknes caiSed 
bird, and foffietimes Cayetme 
pepper. : • l 

under; benoth < 

tobring bacik, fo return a thing 
to return - 

returned, brought back 

to mak^: a nitribling and almm^ 

idig «>oife like thunder.' Ga-^. 

lungji bulania, \tbe thunder 

roars. ^ ' 

ta make any thing give a rum^ 

bling and frightful noife/ 
to flioot 

to wet, to moiften 
wet, moift 



1 wet, moiftened 



ii 



the piazza which is formed around 
the Sufoo houfes, by the over- 
hanging of their roofs. 



BUQ^U 



*Bundu 



Bundu&e 7 



Pabung 11 
niabungji y 



£9'f4|ueeiso moifture out of ^f 
thing. Ninkge hinie bun- 

ito wring, to fqueeze out lUoiT- 



wrung 
a leaf ' 



Dale 

Dak ba&ung 

Dabc or dai&e 



Dangbe 
Dangke 



^. 



fpittle 

to fpit 

a cuftom, a law, an inftitutiaa, 
habit« qaanner. Boht d^bci^ 
ib^ iaws^ or cuftoms of Jsi 
countrv. 

a large raick-honfe 

the namQ: of a i^all har]ziie£s 
creatur^e, fomewhat r^ern^ 
bling a lizard, which rum 
about in African houfea, afid 
fometimes alarnisr firangers« 
^Daagu^rdankgUi t(^pa&, t^ tranfgrefs, to excel, 

, The noun or pronoun which 
this vefb governs, is often 
placed after it, and followed 
by ra ; as, a dankgu tai ra, 
be p^e^ tbe town^ a dankgu 
fe fange ra, be traufgreff^i 
wbai was good, a dankgu a 
la^ be excelled bim. 

that wbiqh concerns paffinjl; 
thfe paijbver 



Dankgu fe 
DankguAe . 7 



Dankguiendc y -^-^ 






'A rotkiviMLt 






D^e firing mube 

'Dk balang mu^e 

Pe nia^e 

De mu fang 

De ma niai&u 

De niu)&ung 
De teri muAe 

Defu 

* / * - 

Defui&e 7 
DefuAende J 
Degama 
Dege 
Dege 

Dege/&e 7 
DegeAende > 
Dembe 



DembeAe 

Demung 

Demungji 

Dera 

Di 

Didi 

Di ginS 
Di Aamc 
Diore or 7 
Di lore S 



I 



thembbtk; ili d^, thdaiotrth 

of a hole, ba i&a de, a wharf, 
a deceitful perfon who varies 

in his donvcrfation • * : "^ 
a conceited, ftubbom, un)rield- 

iag perfon ' ,^' / ■'" 
impudencei wicked coqi^cr&« 

tion '^ . . . 

to djfagree ; as, muku d^ mu 

faihma, we will not agree. 
to difagrc^e ; as, mukii dd ma 

nia^u ma, we will difagree. 
fair language 
a dumb perfon, one very Httlc 

given to talk ' - 

to prefs gently, to feel. E i&a 

a defo a ra, prefi it gently^ 

gently pi^effed 

a fword • 
a mat ^ 
to few 

fewe4 

to plait. Hung den^bi,* • ^ 

plait ^ or adorn tbe bead. 
plaited 

a baboon 

a fmall pond or lake 

a child, a boy, a fervant, a 

flave-boy 
boy, child 

a female child, a girl 
a male child, a boy 

a little child, an infaat 



Dlbe di 
♦Digling 

BiglingAo r \ 
]>]glcfigfoa& S 
I>iglingkia . 
Ding 

Dingi&ende S 
Dimedie 
^IMtcbig^ - 

BitengAe it 
^Itengii^eiide' i 
*D&gati 



Dogati^ 
Dokha 



*t)okha 
Dokhai&e 7 
iDio^haAende if 
Dokha fe •. 
Dokha {he ... 
Doma 



*.> 



Dong 

DongJe 7 
DongZ^ende 3 



* liitse'bfiiket 
: a fmfidi,baiket of its kind 
to put round 

; rotiti4> furrounded on all fidetf^ 

A.roiind houfe 
to .beati to itrike 

b'cat^ ftriken 

childn^n \9ho run about 
to pre£i hard 
the fame 

• prefled hard 

to tear up, and pfefii hard bcr 
> tween the forefinger And the 

dhttmb, to pinch. 
IkinchedrpreiTed fo as to be hurt 
to clrave ta^ to (it, lo fit dowtii 
to fettle, to be g)ad» to 
dwell, to maicie, 1(1:^0396, tD 
fettU^ to place,, to put bn. 
to pl^ce, (o make rladi 

placed, fettled, glaa 

fettkment 

a feat 

a fhict, a certain ^quantity, of 

any kind of goods, called a 

bar T^y the Eufopcans, and 
..ufuajly, though cv*roneoufly, 

valued at three fi^iliifi^s and 
' fourpehce Sterling* 
to eat, ta'chew, to deceiTe, to 

cheat : 

featen, chewed, deceived 



\ 



j6 

Dong fe 

Dong fhe 
puge 



Diigeti 

^DuA6 

*Dula 

Dula 

DulaAe 7 
DulaAehde i 
Dula fe 



JL i^OdABUIMlT or ^ 

that which concerns eatitig, 

dtoeption 
meat: ; 

any kind of cotton cloth, the 

clothes which the Sufoowo* 

men wear around their 

Mv'Uifts. 
to brcajk ^ thing by pulling it 

atVothends 
to lights JLindle 
to put under water, to drown 
to dive, to go down into wa*> 

ter, to be dr0wned« 
gone under water, funk, 

drowned, 
that which concerns diving, 

finking, or drowning, 
wax, a candle, a torch 



Dule 

'Dule dUthende 5 ^ ^^-^^ ^^^^ 
Dule dokha,fhe a candleilick 



Dule ielangi&e 
Duleng 7 
Dulengji i 
*Dundu 
Dundu 

Dundui&e 7 
Dundui&ende i 
Dundu fe 
,Dundundi 7 
Dundundi J 
Dungbung 7 
Dungbungji J 
iDuni . . 
Dufiia 



/ 



a ckar burning candle 

a water- fpring 

to'hiake noify jpeople be quidt 
to be filent, to make little noife 
quiet, fober, given to taciturni- 
ty, j 
quietncfs, taciturnity 
little, fmall, few, of little im- 
portance. 

the arm-pit 

to owe, debt 

the world, the intelligent part 
of the world. ~ 



^ 



E 

E 
Ecro 

l£b2L 

Em 

Erne 



Ekang 

itmkang 

Emtang 

Emtangi&a 

Emtangkang 

Eo 

Etang 

Etangi&a 
Etangkan§ 



?s^ 



THi s vsoo lakguacue: % \ 

thou, thee ; they, them ; thy, 
their? 

this, thefe 

how much, how many } as, He 
eere, bow many duys. 

thy, their 

\, me, my 

as, like to, according as, ac- 
' cording to, in the fame man- 
ner that. This word al- 
ways immediately precedes 
the noun to which any thing 
is compared ; as, a a ra b^ 
eme etang, he did it like you^ 
or be did it in the fame man^ 
ner in which you did it. It 
fan likipwife be faid, a a r?i 
ba eme etang a a fa ba, or 
6me etang nu a ra ba. 

thyfelf^ ttiemfelves 

myfelf 

I, me, my 

my 

myfelf 

yes, that is very true, it is a^ 
you fuppofe it to be. 

thou, thee ; they, their ; thy, 
their. ' 

thy, their 

thyfelf, theirfelves, or them« 
felves. 

r. 

to come, to happen, to ap- 
proach, to bring. When fa 
li£;nifi<^ to bring, the noun 



n 



Fa/5ende 3 
Fafea 

Fang . 



*Fang 



Yang or Fan^g^ 

IPsLUgbt 

Fang)?^enda 
iFankge 

Fare 

Fare borarig 
Fare mobd. 
Fata 



Fc 
Fe ra 



*Fe 
Fe 



( 
M 



\A ^nCSMVlMX Of ■ 

or jpuronoun which it governs, 
is placed after it, and follow^ 
ea Iw ra ; as, em fama e ra, 
Zwm bring tbem. 

come^ faaj^pened, arrived 

a kind of. fruit ufually called 

pap5. 
good, ju5, honourable ; any 

thing that is commenddbre 

is called fang. 
to love, to be of advantage 

to, to do good to, to be kind 

to, 
good, juft, honourable 
advautageousi, ufeful, delight* 

fuX beloved, fweet. 
jgood 
ftreflgtn, vigour, the (houlders, 

or tlie ftrength of the body* 
a drum ^ 

to dance, to dance to the drum 
to beat the drum 
to be able. Fata is ufed as ^ 

auxiliary verb in the Sub- 

i'unOivc mood. \t has no 
Tutbre, fo far as I have oB^ 

ferved. 
that which belongs to, ail^ir, 
. concern, 
that, to, in order that, that it 

may* Fe ra is ufed in foirm- 

ing the Infinitive of verbs, 
to fiH, to blow ; as, te ra fe, /o 

W^lh'e fire. 

^ Cheek 
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n 



Pe- 



Fefa 

Fe kulong 
fcfe 

FeAe 7 
Feiende y 



Felingie 7 
Felingz&etide j 
*Felung 
Felungi&e 7 
Felungi&e©dc j[ 
Fema 

Fe ma bo 

F€ 013 loo ftQ 

Fe ma boie 7 

Fe ma bo6ende j 

Feng 

Fengife l 

FengAende j 

Fengc 

Feri 



Feri 
Ferinieng 



t<J| give, to beftow, to afford, 
Thia verb may be faid to 
£0Y<]?i ?wo accufatives, one 
pl^Q^ before it and ano- 
tbi^r aft^r it, which is follow^ 
cd by ma j as, a a fe em ma, 
h^ £m)9 U to me^ 

a barrel , 

to be ii;iteUigent 

till 

ftUl bl6wn 

^O'turQ the mouth of a vipfl 
fel to the ground, to over- 
^hrpWi to turn upfidle4Qwqi, 

turfied ttpfide dowA 

to blow i«pon 

to be Wown upon 

;pQ^r, clofe by, at the fideof, 
. ia the neighbourhood o£. 
tomake marks or j£igjures upoti 
i tfa^ face, 
the marking of the face 

marked on the face 

to feek for, to go in queft of 

fought, or fearched for 

• 

an earthen pot, a pipe 

tbe back. It very frequently 

fignifies the raoft prominent 

part of any thing. 
a horn, a fnuff-mill 
all day, compounded of Bti, 
. , -^dcsd^ng, to be fiaiihed; 
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ntk di 

Tibc 

*Fili 

FiU 

¥ilii&e 

Fili&ende 

♦Finde 



} 



} 



Finde 

Findeie 

Ymdebcnde 

Fine 

Fingkari 

Fingkari woli 

Fingtari woli 

Fingkari nia 

Fifigkari ra piifa 

Firing 

*Fo 



F5 

Jobe . 
FoAende 
Foi&e 
FoAe ie 
Fo&e fhube 
Foie 



} 



A VOCABULARY OF 

but I do not know the mean* 
ing of fieri. Perhaps it 
means the part of the day 
in wiiich the fun ihines. 

a fmall bafket for meafuring^ 
rice. 

a fmall bafket of its kind 

white, clean, purp 

to fpill, to pour out 

to fpill, to run out 

fpilled, run out 

to turn round, to turn pr caufi; 

to turn, to change. 
to turn, to change 

turned, changedi^ copvert^^ 

a knifo 

a gua 

the barrel of a guq 

to flioot a gun 

the motion-hole 

to fhoot a gun 

two, both 

to give notice to one foftly^ 

that he is wanted 
to fpeak after one feems to he^ 

fitate about it. 
warned fqftly to fpeak to fom^ 

one. 
fait 

fait water 
fait meat 



the wind, a breeze 

Foie wh6r?wWro} * ^^^"^ ^^^ °^^^'*^ 
Foie fema the wind blow^ 
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13 



Fokha 

Fokhe 

Fokhera 

Fokha maninga 

*rong 

Fong 

Foilgfe 

Fongi&e 7 

Fongi&cnde j 

Fore 

F6ri 

Fortdng \ 

Fortungji J 

*Fruku 

Fruku 

Frukui&e 

Fiukabende 

Fruka Ihe* 

Fu 

Fuge 

Fuge 

Fuge ra 
Fuka 



Fuka fe 



} 



Ffike 

*Fulung . 
Fulung 

Fulungi&e 7 
FuluDg/bende j 



mockery, raillery 

a footftep 

along with, in company with 

to mock, to rail, to banter 

to tumble down 

to tumble down as a tree when 

it falls. ."' 

that which concerns tumblr^ 

down * 

tumbled down 

.V 

a kind of fruit 

old, expecienced 

a field covered with thick woo4 

a foreft, a bulh. 
to rub, to vwipe 
to rub, to wipe 

rubbed, wiped 

a brufh 

tell 

a flowtr 

the upland country, the high- 
lands, inland country^ 

upland, inland 

to kill, to put to deatli in any 
way, to commit murder, to 
die by violent means. 

murder, flaughter, the circum- 
ftances which concern the 
taking away of life by vic^ 
lent means. * 

fait ' ' . '^ 

to loofe, to untie 
to loofe, &c. 

loofed, untied 



96 

Funga 

Funga fc 
Fura 
Fura 

Fvtnbt V 
Furaicnde J 
Rirf 



Fdri 

FuriAe 

Fiirii&endc 

Furu 

tnvubt 



I 



Futung 
Futung 
Futung fe 
Futung fli6 
FutungAe 7 
Futungi&ende S 



Gabe 
Oabe tt 
Gahu 



Gahu 
G§^hu fe 
GahuAe 
Gahui&ende 
Galung 1 : 
Galungji J 
Galungji biila 



6 fiiend, tf confident, a^ liomi 

pattion.- ' ' 

friendfhip 
to be lick 
fick nefs 

fitk ^ 

to be hot-; as, fhuge luxima^ 

thefiHi is bot. 
heat • . , 

hot, heated 

the belly 

Ivith young ; as, j^ind f^mhe^ 

a pregnant womart. 
to whip 
a whipping 

that which conderns ^^hi-pjHnj^ 
a cat for whipping cbildfen- 

whipped 



G. 



i& dove . 
a dovie^s neft 

to be afraid, to feat ; as, a ga- 
hutna Allah hong, be /ears ' 

. fear, terror 
fear, that which concerns fear, 

1 afraid, alarmed, terrified^ . 



thunder, a fquare bottle 
to thunder 



/ 



Gang 



Ganghe 7 
,Gang/&ende 3 
Gangjang 7 
Gangjangji 3 
Gangjang whorie 
Gangjang whori gi- 
raSCj 

GataAe 7 

Gata^ende J 

*Gc 

Ge 

Gtbe 7 

Gci&ende 3 

G^*e 7 
Ge^&ende 3 
Gea 

Gea di 

Gea tebe 

Gea ra digling;&e 

Gei 1 

Gei^e ^ 

Gei/&ende j 

*Geli 

Geli/^e 7 

GeliAende A 

Geli 

Geli fe 



THB SU900 LANGUAGE. *f^ 

to ' burn, to roaft, to prepare 
with fire, to be burning, to 
be hot. 

burned, roafted 



Gemba 
Geme 



the fide of any animal 
the ribs 

a broken rib 

to keep, to preferve, to take 
care of, to hide. 

kept, prefervcd 

to dig 
to dig 

digged 

to run, to efcape 

run away, efcaped * 

a mountain, a hill 

a little hill 

a high hill or mountain 

a round hill or mountain 

done, finiflied^ completed 

to Ihut, to clofe in 

Ihut, fhut up, clofed in 

war 

war, the circumftances that at- 
tend war.' GMi fa, war is 
conie^ or war is declared. 
' a crab 
a ftone 
K 



7« 

Geme Aumbe 
Geme whori 
Gemee woli 
Gene 

Gtntbe i 
GeneAende J 
Geri 
Geri flio 
Geri fa bore 
Geri fe 



Geri fho fliee 
Geri wh6rowh6ro 
Geriftiuge 



Geriiig 

Gering/&e 7 

GeringAende 3 

*Gerung 

Gerungi&e 7 

GerungZ^ehde 3 

Gine 

Gine 



A VOCABULARY OF 

a large flone, a rock 

gravel 

to caft (tones 

to ftone 

ftoned 

fighting, contention 

to fight, to contend 

an enemy 

fighting, war, the circunl<^ 
fiances which concern fight*- 
ing, 

warlike inftruments 

a dreadful battle 

the morning, the break of day* 
This word feems to bje com- 
pounded of geri and ihuge, 
the furi, or elfe, fhig^, to cut; 
but I do not know the lite- 
ral meaning of geri^as it k 
tkfed hdre. 

to flap, to flrike with open 
handi 



Gine tonkga 
Gine ra bolo 
Gine di teri 
Gin^ to fangie 
Gine fuxabt 



flapped 

to fwallow 

fwallowcd 

a woraan^ a wife 

female ; as, ninkge gin^, a 

cow, fhuo gine, a mare, toi&e 

gine, a hen. 
to marry a wife 
to divorce or turn away a wifflL 
a barren woman 
a beautiful woman 
a pregnant woman 
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Gine lore 
*Gira 
Gira 

Girai&e 7 
Girai&ende 3 
Qiri 
Giri 

Givibe 7 
'GiriAende S 
Gniarc 
Gniene 
Gninsnie 
Gningnie 
Qningnie 
Gningnie^&e 
Gqingniey&ende 
Gnuma 
Gnuma 
Gnuma ti 
titiuma iibe 7 
Gnuma tiz&ende S 
Gnuma ti mubt 
Gnuma ti fe 

Gondong 7 
Gondong/^e S 
"*Gura 

GuFa 

Gura;&e 7 
Qura^ende ji 



Halcma (Arabic) 
Halama 

HamaAa (Arabic) 
Hong 



a young wife 
to break 
to break 

broken 

the other fide 

to govern to the other fide 

over to the other fide 

a cat 
a rat 
life 
alive 
to live 

alive 

theft 
to fteal 
to fteal 

flolei^ 

a thief 

thievery, the practice of fteal- 

ing. 
poor. This word refpefts ha-. 

bit of body only, 
to take down, to bring down, 

to caufe to come down^ 
to come down 

brought dQwn, come down, 

judgment, ftatute, ordinance, 

a wolf 

foolifti, a fool 

to^ of, concerning, about 
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*Hubang 


to quench, to blot, to oblitc* 




rate. 


Hubang 


to - erafe, to extinguifh, to 




quench, to blot, to oblite- 




rate, &c. 


Hubang fe 


an extinguiftiing, quenching. 




erafing. 


Hubang/^e 7 
Hiibangi&ende 3 


quenched, extinguiflied, era- 


fed, obliterated, blotted out. 


Hule 


a whiftle, a fife 


Hule 


a ftafF for walking with 


Huli 


a tail 


Jtixi\\imzng 


to cry aloud 


Hiima 


proud, haughty, unmanage- 




able. 


Huma 

• 


to be proud, to be unmanage^ 




able. 


Huma 


over, upon, at the head of, in 




authority over. 


Hung 7 
Hungji 5 


the head, the end, the top of 


any thing. 


Hungji dembe 


to plait the hair 


Hungdulc 


the kitchen, the fore place 


Hung madong 


to cheat, to deceive 


Hung mafiling 


to cover, to wrap up the top 


• 


of any thing. 


Hung Ihuke 


the hair of the head 


Hungjia 


a younger brother or lifter. 


\ 


Em hungjia, my brother who 




is younger than I am.- 


Hufiie 


a frog 


*Hunung 


to awaken one, to melt 


Hiinung 


to awaken, to melt 



Hunung;be 7 
Hunung/&ende J 
Hurungdung 



awakened, melted 

to cry with a hollow and 
frightful voice like fome 
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Si 



Hurungdung whi, 
Hurungdung l 



whi me, 



m 






^aba 

i/aba^&e 7 
J^abaAende j 
jHabe 

jffabari 
jfifabari efti be 
iTabela (Arabic) 
ffabeng 7 
jSixbengji J 
jSabengji (era 
jF/adufa (Arabic) 
j^alba (Arabic) 
-finale 

Z/ale kune 
/fambe 
jtfambe ra 
i/ame 
^amc 



//and^ 



\;?ild beads, particularly as 
lions, bulls and alligators, 
a frightful and hollow voice 
to hear a frightful and hollow 
voice, 

H. 

the figq of the . Imperative ; 

as, e il^a a ra ba, you ttmfl do 

it. 
if, fhould, provided 
the fign of the genitive cafe ; 

as, ^ame Aa gine, the man^s 

wife. 
to cut 

cut 

a yam, maize or Indian com, 

the beard, 
an unintended injury 
I receive an unintended injury 
a tribe' 

a board, a plank 

to faw a plank 

holy 

anger, wrath 

k bow for jQiooting 

an arrow 

the back part of any thing 

behind, after, beyond 

a man, a hufband 

male, nfed to diftinguifli the 
male from the female fex of 
almoft every kind of living 
creatures. 

a fence 
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jHand^ flio or ti 
J?ande kue 
jHane 

i^aneicnde A" 
ITanie 

JKnie mu/&e 
HiviK teri 
ITaDie ten pui&e 
^jEfara 
mv2t 

ITaraAe 7 
^araibende > 
Ifarang 
JEfarang^e 
jyarang/&ende 
1/arang fe 
j^rang tikube. 



} 



JK^r<; 



Hare to 

iTati 

JHawaia (Arabic) 

He whuli 

m 

tie ra fala 
m Ugh 
Hq whori 

flee 
Hee flia 
jfifee Iha ta 
Hel^mung 
£^elemuiigi&e 



A VOCABULARY OF 

to build a fence 

the infide of a fence, a garden 

to carry 

carried 

fearlefs, brave 

a brave fellow 

cowardly 

a cowardly fellow 

to dry a thing 

to dry 

dried 

to read, to teach, to be weary 

read, taught 

inftruftion in reading 

a fchoolmdiler, a man who h 

refpeftable on account of his 

learning, 
dry, dry land, land as diC 

tinguifhed ftom water, 
to fpy land 
Sunday 
a miracle 
to fleep 

an inclination to fleep 
a plantation 
to tnake a plantation 
to clear a plantation 
a plantation from which the 

crop is taken, 
a dream 

a dream ; to dreanx 
to dream ' , 

to be four 
four> 
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He ma 
JFfera 


gold 

a meflenger, a play^-thingi^^rhicb 

the Sufoo boys fpin in the 

• 

oil* 


iTere 
mvQ 


«iir« 

well, profperouily 
the cheek 


^ffercmung 
HeremungAe 
jfferemungi&endc 
^i 

^ileng X 


to prefs, to fqueeze 

1 prefled, fqueezed 

a day. Perhaps it mean«litc- 
fally that part of the twen- 
ty-fout hours, in which peo-^ 
pie fleep« 

the leg 



Hill 

HiMhc 7 
^ilL&ende J 
Hill fha, and 

Himhe 
^Timbe feng 



} 



a name 

to name, to call 

named, called 



to name 



1 



Himbeli 
Himbeli , 
Himbeliie 
Himbeli/^ende j 
^imbeli 

i?imbeli a fhuku 
Hinie 

l^nie bundii 
Hing 

Hingbe i 
filngi&ende 3 
ffiii 



the kne6 

to bow the knee, a cbnlmoii 

mark of refped in the Su- 

foo country, 
to be cold, to be damp 



^ cold, damp 



coldnefs dampnefs 

cold has feized him, he is cold 

a breaft, a teat, milk 

to milk 

to bite 

bitten 
fmell 



} 



] 



Hivi 

HivibQ 

Hivibepdc 

Hivime 

HivimebQ 

Hivim^bcndt 

*ifa 

Hu 

Hubc 7 

Jffabtnde 3 

Hube 

Hulungji 



Hulung 
ifumbe 



la 

lagi or lage 
lage 
lage fe 
lage mnbe 
lage teri 
lage teri oiu^e 
lamba 

lambaZ^e 7 
lambay&ende j 
lambe 
liambe fenge 
lambe ming 
lambe 
lambe 

lambcAe 7 
lambei&ende 3 
lambe fe 



A VOCABULARY OF 

to tie, to bind ''^ 

tied, bound 

to fmell 

fmelled 

to whirl, to fpin a thing as ft 

top. 
to whirl, to fpin round 

■ ■ 

whirled round 

duft, aflies 

a feaft at which there is dan- 
cing and other attiufementa 
of the kind. 

to make hafte 

big, large, wide, extended 

iiow, at this very, inftant- 

fhame, blufhing 

to blufli, to be aihamed 

fhame» difgrace 

a baihful perfon 

fliamelefs 

a fliamelefs perfon 

to fhew, to exhibit, to fhine 

bright, fhining, cxpofed 

tobacco 

a tobacco pipe 

to fmoke tobacco 

circumcifion 

to circumcife 

^ circumcifed 

a circumcifing 
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lambc ti mubc 

* ■ ■■ 

Iaml)e t^ri 
Xamana (Arabic) 
lamfa 

Jamfa ra ba 
lamfa fe 
lamfa mubc 
lamfa ten 
lamfa teri mubt 
langde 



langde kili 
langji 



Xankg;a 



lankguic 

iari "^ 

le 

le ming 

le tingei&e 

|e whM ' 

lefho 

lehanam^ 

tefu ' 



»5 

fyt perfon who circumcifeis 

the children.- 
uncircumcifed . 
faith :^ 

deceit, a trick, an impoflure 
to pra6lif(» deceit 
deceit, impofture 
a deceitful perfon 
free of deceit, guilelef^ 
a guilelefs perfon, an hon eft man. 
a word ufed by thf Sufoo^ 

when they befeech very 

earneftly. 
to befeech earnedly 
time. Ka tangji ma, tb/it 

time. ^ 

a fweetheart, a woman with 

whom a man fecretly coha« 

bits, is his lankga, and he is 

hers, 
a bead, beads 
a lion 

water, any kind of juice 
to drink water 
clear water 

the defir^ of water, thirft 
flpod-tide. le whdri, ebb-tide, 
tell 
to lend. Em i^fu na fhe rfi, 

lend me that thing. 
lent, or' rather favoured with 

a loan of. 
the head of a brook, or any 

running water. 
a hiftory 



lefoi&ende 1 
le hung 7 
le hungji 3 
lekra (Arabic) 
y^ekramawhormg| ^j^^^^^j catcchifia 
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*Ielang 
lelangAe 7 
lelangi&ende J 
lele 

lele mvJjt 



Kle 7 

lelcAe 5 



} 



leleni 

*Iengjeng, or 
Kngjeng 
lengjengi&e 7 
lengjengibende j 
lengi, or 7 
lenkgi y 
lenkgi a ma 
' lenkgi fha 



lengifa, or 7 



A VOCABULARY Of ' 

to heal, to caufe to ftiine 
bright, fplcndid, glorious - 

to laugh, to make fport, to de- 
ride. 

a merry fellow, one who goes 
about to amufe the people 
with laughable flories and 
fongs. 

pierced with holes ; as, uri iele, 
a tree in wbicb there are fi^ 
veral boles. 

a windbw 



lenkgifa 
Icngjing 



lengjing beri 

Ileng fiiri 

lling 

Iling 

Iling^e 7 

llingj&ende j 

Hi 

Inda 



to fcatter 
fcattered 

breath, thought, opinion 

to be of opinion 

to think, to confider, to take 

care of, to govern, to ma* 

nage. 
to confider, to take care of, to 

manage, to govern, 
the root of a tree, 6f which 

the Sufoos make an intoxU 

eating liquor, 
the liquor which they make of 

jengjin^. 
fwcat 

light, flame 
to ftiine 

bright, fliining 

a hole 

fome, certaini a few, a part of 



Inga 7 
Inkga J 

Ingni 
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Inde who, whom 

a mother, a term of rcfpcft 

ufed in addreffing women of 

middle age. 
the hand, power, authority, 

Alumaaz&aingnie ra, means, 

be has bim under bis autbori* 

ty and management. 
the right hand 
Ingni fange belaibe, the arm of the right hand, the 

right hand, 
to foften a thing that is hard, 

by means of water, 
to become foft in water, to 

mix with water. 



Ingni fange 
Ingni far 

*Iogong 

iogong 



logongie 7 
logongZ^ende j 
loka 



irai&ara 
Ire 

Ire maquie 
Ifua (Arabic) 
luAa 

Kkhzb^ 7 
luibaj&ende 3 
lui&a muZ^e 
IiiZra teri 
14&a teri mui&e 
luAe 
Ifi6e fhuku 

lUi&e - ; 

\\xhi, fhube 
lui&ui 



foftened by means of water 

a root which grows in tropical 
countries, which the Euro- 
peans call caflada. 

ftill, fo as not to move 

a place 

a diflant place 

Jefus 

to be dirty and fluggifli 

dirty, fluggifli 

a dirty and fluggifli perfoa 

cleanly 

a cleanly perfon 

afifli 

to catch fifli 

a flieep 

mutton 

an enemy. 



« ^ ^ 
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Ka 



Kalangbe 



Kaluc 
Kame 

Kame ni^me 
Kame a (hukct 

Kame a ma 
Kana 

# 

Kanai&e 1 
Kanai&ende 3 
Kana fe 
Kanefata (Arabic) 



Kangfe 



Kangbang •> 
Kangbangji y 

Kankge 



Kakila 



an inhabitant of any pl^ce ; afe» 
Futa kae, Foulabs^ Bundu 
kacS, Boondoo §eopU^ Sierra 
Leone kae, Sierra Leone peo^ 
pie. This is rather, a difre- 
fpedful word. 

the wood that is put under the 
thatch in building the Suibo 
houfes. 

a parrot 

hunger, famlnd 

a year of fcarcity 

hunger has feized him^ he is 

. hungry, 

he is hungry 

tofpoilytodeftroyytolay de£blat£ 

fpoiled, deftroycd 

deftruSioh, defolatioh 

the church, confidered as cim^ 
fifting of people or Chrifti- 
ans, wkho^t including the 
iidea. of a houfe. 

a girdle which the Sufdos wear 
around their middle, parti- 
cularly the children. 

without any thing ^elfe. Bang- 
de kangbangji, rice wUbout 
any thing to feafon it. 

a large fpotted fowl, fomcfwhat 
larger than a hen, the walls' 
of a houfe. 

. bamboo, a kind of wood whiich 
grows like willows, by the" 
£d68 of rivers, which the Su- 
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lELakila bSn 

Kakung 

Kangkera 

Kari 

Karfaia (Ai^abic) 

Ke 



fee farig<* 



foos ufe for a variety of pur« 
pofes. 

^ li<}uor made from bamboo - 

to yawn 

a box, a cheft 

a loufe 

a throne 

the manlier in which any 
thing ii done. £m ma lUE 
kulong a ra ba fe ra, / do 
not know bow to do it. Na 
ke» in that way ^ e ke^ m this 
way. 

well, handfomely, properly, in' 
the right way. 



Ke naZ^an ma 


according as 


Ke niaibe 


badly, aukwardty, wrongs 




wickedly, mifchlevoufly. 


Kefue 


a fpoon 


Kerne 


an hundred 


/Keni 


a fable^ a ftory 


Kengfe 


the hatchet with which the 




iSufoos cut down trees. 


Kengfhci 


a ground nut 


Ketaba 


a book 


Ketabag 


the Scrif^ures 


Khuo 


to cut 


Khuoi&d 7 
Khuol^nde J 


— J ^ 


ciit 


Khuo 


a word by which the Sufoos 




exprefs their furprife at any 


■ 


thing ftrange. 


'Khuo bmajH -^ 


Strange, man ! don't fay Sy^ 


• 


' man. 


•iCite ■ 


a long pole, the ftick with 


» 


which the Sufoos beat the 


fl 

* It. 


rice. 



9^ 

Kingdang 

Kingdangji 

KiDgke 

Kingflie 



I 
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. . a heap of earth raifed Up, iti 
which the white ants lodge. 
a pod which is drivjsn into the 
earth to fuppor-t the Sufoo 
houfes. 
a kind of wood which the £a^ 
ropeans call niangroY^. 
' a path, a road 
to know the path 
to Ihew the path 
a long road 
. a flcinj the furface of the body 
Kiri em whdnama^ ray.&in is painful, or I feel 

pains oyer my body, 
to drive away, to baniih 
: banifhment ' 



Kha 

Kira kulotig 
KxvQ. mafeng 
Kira quie . 
Kiri 



1 



Kiri 
Kiri fe 
Kiri^^c 
Kirii&ende 
Kirikiri 
Kiring 

Kiring kiring 
*Kifi 
*Kifi fe 
*KifiZ?e 7 
*Kifi)&ende S 
*Kifi muie 
Kobi 



K6bi 

KobiAe 

Kobi)&ende 

Kola 

Kolungi 



1 



driven aWay, baniftied 

altogether, wholly 
' one, alone 
one by one, each 
to fave 
falvation 

m 

faved 

a Saviout 

to he lazy, to be poor, . to hi 
fluggifh. r 

poor on accounfr of bad con- 
d uft, defpicable, lazy, worth- 
lefs, fluggifh, dirty, bafe. 

a bitter African fruit 

a large tree of n p^rticukr 
kind, which is often met 
with growing in the jpaidil; 
of Sufoo towns, under which 
the people fit and Ihade 
themfelves from the fun. 
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£ombi 



Kombi ' 

j^ombi fe 

Kombi muiee ■ 
KombL6e 7 
Kombiiende i 
Kombi ti 
Kombi ti fe 
Kombi tibe 7 
Kombi tibendeS 
Kombi' ti muAcS 
Komite 



Komite ba 
]Comite Qio 
Komite dokha 
Kbna 
Kona 
Kona fe 
KonaJe 7 
Konaiendc 3 
Kona galQngji ra 
Kona galung ba 1 
'gara a ma, j 



Konde 

Konde moi* 
Kong 



a curfe'.ilLlanguage, threaten^ 

iDg looks or geftures, bad 

wifties. ■ 
to curfe, to threaten, to give 

bad language, 
curfing, the circumftances 

which attend curling, 
uncivil and rude people 
curfed, railed againll, abufed 

by bad language. - 
to curfe, to give ill language 
curling . 

curfed 

lude people 

a cap which the Sufoos wear 
on their heads, a night- 
cap.' 

to take ofiTone^s cap 

to put on the cap 

the .fame 

an oath, a tow ' 

to fwear, to vow 

a fwearing, a vowing 

fworn, vowed 

to fwear by thunder 

to fwesff hy wilhing thunder 

to coine down upon hini, 

that is to'fay, if what he af- 

ferts is^not true, 
a mufical inftrument with 

Urings, which the Foulahs 

and Sufoos ufe. 
to play on the konde 
to play, to pafs away the time 

with amufing conveifation. 



Ifll 


ai yroGJOvt^Kt 09^ - 


Kong 


• 
a fifh hook; the neck» a 4wel|^ 


« 


ing place. 


Kong 


to cheat, to deceive 


KLongji i 


a dwelling place, a place q£ 


refidcnce. Allah koUgji; 




beaveriy b^ri hia^^e kong^, 




beU. 


Kong i^mbe 


the back part of the neck 


Kong &uAe<; 


countrymen 


Kong fe 


play, amufemeat, trifling 


Kong fhe 


a play-thing 


Kongkoiare 


^ large bird which carries away 




the fowls.* 


Kongdie 


a diSbr^h'ce, a caufe for trial. 


" 


civil btifinefs of any kind, 


• 


which ^ comes before thi$ 


• 


chiefs and the elders fat 




decifiori, ah ailenibly of t)xt 


t 


chiefs smd elders for the de- 


• 


cifioh of any caufe,^ ^gi; 




inenf/r^ < ^> «• '^ : 


Kongdie fha 


to judge, to proceed to ^ial .-" 


Kongdie iha & 


the circumftances which coa« 


, 


i cem the trial ofz caufc^. :f 


Kondie fha lokha, the day of judgment 


Kongdie tingi&ingji, a judgment-feat 


Kongdie Iha mu- 
' Aee, 


■ } judge? 


Kongdie bira a 


7 the judgment is fallen oa ^in^ 
3 he is condemned. -' 


ma. 


Kongdong 7 
Kongdongji J 


a lock 


Konie 


a nng, an ear-nng 


Kono 


but, however, yet, neverthe* 


•' 


lefs, notwithfknding how* 




ever. 



K6m 



Korangti 



.V, 



Korangti banki&i 
Kore 



Kore TtL 
Rore &be 
Koreforo 'i 
Kore foro 3 
Kore iSlsLUgbe 
Kdring 

K6ring e la 

Kdring 

Kua 

Kua i&ame 
Kue 



Kule niengjie 

Kdli 

Kueling 

Kulong 
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lipon. It fignifies to be upon 
fomething that is confidera- 
biy elevated i as, uri kdno, 
on a tree. 

a ehain, a fetter. B^lang ko« 
rangtie ra, to cbain^ to put in 
irons. 

a prifoni a houfe in which peo« 
pie are confined in chains. 

aiiy place on high, the fpace 
between heaven and earth| 
the vifible heavens, i^ih. * 

oil high, in the vifible heavens, 

a bright iky 

a dark iky, a black cloud 

a bright iky , 

to fall ibort, not to anfwer the 

purpofe. 
not to be fufficient to afford a 

part to them all. 
to come oiit, like the teeth of 

an infant when they cut." 
furpriiingf how can you fay 

fo? . ^ 

furprifing, man ! . ; 

the infide, within, in, in the 

heart of. 
a monkey 
monkeys teeth, which the Su« 

foos wear as an ornament. , 
a worm 

to whittle ^ 

to know, to perceive, to recoK 

led, to underftand. Fe ku« 

long, to be inteUigent. Fe 

kulong mabt^i or m\xbt^ na« 
M 
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j^ulong: fe 
Kulongi&e i 
Kulongi&cnde 3 
Kulung 



Ktrmi 
Kune 
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6an fe kulong, wife^ or inteU 
ligent men. 
knowledge, underftanding 

known,' uDderftood, perceived 

to treat in a fulky and forbid^ 
ding manner, particularlj bjt 
looking fulky ; as, a em ku^ 
lumma, be behaves in a fvU 
ky manner ^towards me. 
honey , 

fliot, any fhaft that may be 
thrown of darted. Fing- 
kari Yiuti^^Jhot for a gun. 
ft tanoe, a veflfel, a fliip. Furta 
kunkgi, an European vejffeh 
to row a canoe 
unkgi ni^rima 7 ^ g: j ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ - 
le ma, 5 . ^ 

KuhgkuttiabankAi, a fquare houfe 
Kungkulung t6 ftoop 

*Kungtang to Wrap round, to roll toge- 

^ ther; as, dege ra kungtang^ 
• to roll togetber a maL 

i™SLde } ""«* '**« 

"ifcuongji a llave 

Kuongjic fliuku to catch flaves 

Kuongji banki&i the houfe in which the flave^ 

live, the houfe 6f bondage. 
Kuongji ra b6Io to emancipate a flave, to let a 

Have have his hberty. 
Kuongji ra bengni, the fame 
Kuotua a part of the leg, perhaps t&e 

ancle. 
Ku6rc now, prefently, immediately 

Kurc a turtle 



Kungi 7 
Kunkgi 3 
Kunkgi ba 
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Labc 
hkbt 



Lala 



*LangAe 7 
*LangAende 4 
J-ang 



XangJ&c 7 
Xang6ende J 
%angbang \ 
tangbangji S ; 

Langkangferama 

Ltbe 7 
Lci&endc S 
Lefa - 

Lege 
Lege whone 



L. 



a bag for carrying things in 

a kidd of fruit which' the Sui 
foo$ prepare for feafoning 

/ their meat. ' - 

an oan Lala ba, to fow. . 

to meet, tp agree to. This 
word, has always .'the noun 
placed after it, which is fol- 
lowed by ra ; as, e ra lamma 
niu6e inda ra, vou will mecf 
fome per/on. rfa is Tome- 
times placed between the 
nominative and the firft ra ; 
as,.e nn ralamm^ a ra, you 
wiU meet bim. 

met, corrrfpondiqg to, fuflSci- 
ent for; 

to bfe ptoj)er, to anfwer;to fuf- 
fice, to agree to, to be pracr 
ticable. 

fufficient, enough, full, an- 
fwerable. 

a valley,* a level fituation, a 
place in. which there are no 
tnbtin tains. . ' ' - 

a toad 

to me^, to find, to arrive at, tp 
pome to. - • ; 

f ■ , 

met, found ^ 

a covering fof diflies, wrought 
like a ftraw bonnet; " * 
the huik of grain 
a ticc bird 
a lime 



« .■. - •• • 



r 






Lemure uri 

JLengIhe 
ti 



d gura a ma 



libitc 
Linga i 
Linkga 5 

X^inkga di 
*Iiingling; 

lingliog 

iiiugtingbenie J 

♦Loc 

Loc • ' 

}[x)kha 
tore 

* ■ J « £. ... 






Lu 

Lu*e 1 
LuAendc 3 . 
♦Lubang 
Lubangi&e 1 

IiUbang*?Qde. 1 
Lugure 



fLukung 



▼OCABUtJUr OF ' 

a lime tree. Kmni lemure, an 

orange. 
ap handkerchief 
a /misfortune 
misfortune has fallen on him. 

he is unfortunate. . . 

a hat, a cap 
a fmall veflel, made of what 

the Europeans call calla- 

baft. 
9 fmall linkga 
to turii round in the ^ir, tQ 

lyave; 
to move round, to whirl about. 

moved, o^ whirled round 

■ . , .J. 

to lofe ^ , . . 

ipbelqil ! 

^ day, a ff afon, a time 

a weed, tender grafs 

tp rcfign, to forgive. .A fa lu a 
bS, be has given it up to binf^ 
Jelft be bas forgiven bm. !Fe* 

. niai&eralufe,i6^/or^ri;r^?/i 
ojjtns. 

to dwell, to be, to exift, to 

' leave, to flop, to forgive. 

■ ■ '•* •■ ■ ...J. . • • 

left, refigiied, referred tp _ , 
■ to (harpen 
iharpened, ftarp • 

^umt meat of any kind, when 
it ilick§ to the pot or pan in 
which it is made ready^ 

' to hide, to conceal, to render 
a* thing obfcure \>f'k dark 
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Xukang 
Lukun^ fe 
Lukung/fe 7 
LukungAende y 
liukufing 7 
J-ukufingji y 



Ma 
Madong 

Madongi&e 7 
MadongZ^ende J 
Madundu 

Madundiii&ende 3 
Madundu muZ^eq 

Mafiling ' * 
Mafiling u» ra^ 

Mafilingi&e 1 
MafilingAende 3 
Mafiliixgi&ende a ra^ 

Mafuri 
Mafuri 



Magahu 
Magahu fe 



or alle^ric^ way of expre{*^ 

fing it. 
to be hid, to be concealed 
fecrecy, concealment 
hid« concealed, rendered ob-*<' 

fcure. 

a fwitch, 

• * ^ 

M. 

upon, againft, to 

a negative particle. E na ma 

a ra ba, you mujl not do it. 
to chew, to cheat, to deceive* 

Hung madong, to cheat. 
chewed, cheated, deceived; 

Hung madong fe, roguery. 
to be quiet, to be meek, to be. 

patient, to be filent. 

meek, ^uiet, patient, filen^ 

quiet people who don^t talk 

much* 
to wrap round 

to wrap round a ftick or a 
^ree. . ' 

wrapped round 

wrapped round it 

haftily, quickly, to make hafte. 

make hafte. * They'fay mafiS- 
ra, too, wlicn they iheiati 
make hafte, but this (houG^ 
be difufed. 

to terrify, to alarm 

a terrible afiair 



'I 
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Magahui&c 1 
Magahuibende 3 
Mageli 



terrified, alarmed 



to fliut up, to enclofe^ to aon« 

fine, 
to fhut up m the ground, to 
bury. 

Mageli fe hobt ma, funeral, the circumftances that 

attend it. 



Mageli boi&e m^ 



Mageli&e 7 

MageliAende 3 

Mageli Hi 

Magene 

Magin^ 

MaAa 

ifai&afe 



Mi/&a ie ra I . 
Ma/ba ftiuie 
MaM/&e 7 
MaZ>ai&cnde J . 
MaM teri 
Ma)&ande 

Ma^j^ande^e 7 
MaAandez&cnde J 
.Mai&ande ti 
Mai&ande fe 
MaZ^ande ti fe 



ihut up, buried 

a grav^ 
toftone-r 

a filler. . 

to wafli, to baptife . 

b^^ptifm. . Many of the Sufoo^ 
baptife their children ; they 
call ba;ptifm> hi^ng bSt^ or 
hung hi, ^, but I have 
thought it better to change 
. this phrafe. Maira fe, fig- 
nifies fimply wu^bkl^i ox rte 
circumftances' (bat concern 
k, without n^rtigularifing 
them. 

to wafli with waiter . 

baj)tift, John Baptift 

walhed, baptifed 

unbaptifcfd 

X6 beg, to befeecb, to ple^d, to 
intercede. 

befeeched 

to beg, to befecch 

beggary, interceffioij 

th^ famq. ' . ' ^ 



I . 
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Mai&ande .whi a voice of entreaty 



9^ 



Maij^Iang 



^» 



Maielang f<^ 
Maielangi&e 
Maielangi&ende j 
Afaiele 

Maiele fc 
Maielci&e > 
MaieleZ^ende 3 
MaielehuAg 



to be well. E maielang ? ar^ 
puweU? It is compounded 
of ma and ielang, light or 
health. 

healthfulnefs 

recovered, reftored t6 health 

to laugh, to rail, to banter, to 

ridicule, 
ridicule, bantering 

bantered, laughed at, ridiculedi 

to laugh at, to ridicule, to ban« 



ter. 
MaielehungmiiJee, foolifh, bantering people 
Maiongi&e . 7 



Maiongi&ende J 
Mak5 



iveak, infirm 



Makong 



Slakudref 



. to fweep. BankW niako, h 
fweep the houfe. 
to lick, to play as lightning* 
Tuli a neng makong, or tuli 
a neng makomma, the light';' 
king play s^ literally, thejlorm^ 
or hlujl^ licks its tongue. 
to be near, to be at hand, 
compounded of ma, and 
ku6re, nowi 
Maku6rei&cl \ 
Maku6rei&ende j 
Makutung 
Makutung fe 

MSunli^nde } diftreffed with groaning 



ftear, at hand 

to groan 

a diflrefsful groaning 






J3M 

Malabd 



^ VOCABUUatT ^i* 



to reft, to ceafe frota^labouFi k^ 
. take reft for refrelhment. 

refted, refrelhed mth reft 

a day of reft, the Sabbath-4ay* 

reftlefs 

to ai^ft^ to help, to fupport 

aififtance, help, fupport 

afiifted, helped 

helplefs, without fupport 

a &ihg, one invefted with ro^^^ 

alty. 
a king's fon, a prince 
rice, grain 

liquQr made of rice, rum 
to fow rice 
the time of fowing rice, feed^ 

time, 
to cut rice, to reap it 
Malung i&aba bed, the time of cutting rice, reap« 

ing time, harveft. 
Malung i&aba fine, an inftrument for cutting rice* 



Malabui&e . i 
Malabui&ende S 
Malabu Ipkha 
Malabu teri 
Male 
Male fe 
Malci&e 7 
Mal€^ehde 3 
Mal^ teri 
Malika (Arabic) 

Malika di 
liflalun^ 
Malung beri 
Malung fhe 
Malung ihe beri 

Malung ^aba 



Malung fii&e 
Malung wh6ri 
Matne 
Maninga 



Maninga 
Maninga atang 
Maninga a ra 
Maningai&e 7 
Maninga^ende S 



clean rice 

beat rioe 

to wait 

to try, to endeavour to prove, 
toattempt. FokhaQianinga, 
to mock. Bimbi maninga, to 
tfy tbe body or the corpfe^ in 
order to find out nvbfi may 
have kiUed tbe deceafed. 

to be like, to be equal to 

to be like him 

the fame , 

tried, endeavoured, prove4» 
like to. 



tn nnti»9jmtf9Mat. 



tot 



Maninga ti:ri 

Maquie 

Mara 



/ 



Mara mnbt mi 
Mara tSri mui&c 



Mafeng 



Mafcngi&ende 3 
Mafeng fe 



^a£^ 
IMalera 



tbie 4eiKutnftances thirt JtUxmA 
the trial of any thing. 

tantried, unproved ' "^ 

at a diftance; far dlftant. 

to overcome^ aii4 ^bltigt to 

ooufbitt by importunity. 
• to teafe a perfon by importu- 
nity, fb as to 4Mige ibi^ %6 

• Mofent. 

one who ddee Mt>Mttfi| bf^SoA 
•itiiporttnity. 

Id be altnoft. Thit verb h 
feldom ufed in the Frete- 
ritr. .A marima tu, bt if aU 
moft dead. A nu marima 
t^, be was alm^ deiidi ' 

Meffiah, ChitlJ • ' 

td fhew, to eKhitrit, t^^difcorv^r^ 
to point out, ^ teadt. £ 
Ira a mafeng em iid, jifaw i^ 
40 me. ^awaiae mafeng, to 
Jbew^ or to work miracles. 

to appear 

fliewfi, exhibited, difcovered^ 
^^ginted out. 

a ugn, -demonftratioti, a 3ifi». 
very. £e ^(Mfeng m^abt ibi^ 
toieacb one. 

to change, to alter, to be 
changed. 

^ecircumftances that concern 
a change, alteration. Bonie 
malik'a fe, repentance* 

changed, altered . ^ v 



Maferalie if 

Maferaibende j 

Maihciata (Anabic) wHl, inclination, pteaAiM 



soa 

Malhulitt 

Mafliuku fe 
Mafliukuu^ . 
Mafhukui&ende 
Mafumbtt 

Mafumbu a ra 
Mafumbui&e 
MafuiSnbuAcnde: 
Mafumbu teri . 
Sfawhona 



A TOCABULAICT OT - 

to choofe$ to eledf to mikfei tt 

treat: with tendemefs. 
eledion, ohoice ' ' 



t elededy chofeii 



l^awh&Qa fe 
Mawh6nai&e 
Afawh6na^ende 
Jilawh6na ted 
Mawhoring 



Mawhoring fe 



to tnix, to mingle, to confound 

togetbi^r. ' 

to mix with it 

1 mixed, mingled togetber 

unmixed 

to hurt ;. compounded of mil 
and whona, to hurt, to be dif^ 
jicuUi to be angry ^ to be for'- 

hurt, injury 

t hurt, injured! 

unhurt 

to afk, to examine, to inquire ; 

compounded of ma and who* 

ring, to call. 
the cirpumftances that attend 

inquirkig, examination, a 

c^teoiiifm. . ' 



MawhoringSe | ^^^ ^ examined 
Jffawhonngi&ende 3 . 
Mawhoring teri una(ked 



♦Me 



Me 

MeAe X 
Mei&ende J 
Me t^ri 



to hear, to underffand/ t6 lis- 
ten, to obey, to refpeft. 
Whi requires to be placed 
before this verb for the moft 
part. 

to hear, to underftand 

heard, underftood 
imheatd of 
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Me 

Me*e 7 

Mei&ende ^ 



Meengji 7 
^ei^ngji 3 
Mengdeng 7 
Mengdingji 4 

lifefa 

*Mine 
Mine 

Minei&e 7 
Mineibende j 
Mine 
Mine 7 
Mine I 
Minding 



Ming 

Mingie 7 
Ming^ende j 
^6 



l^obo 7 



to refufe 

refofed. A mema a ra, be re* 
fufes k^zme 2L ra, be refufed 
it^ a barita me a ra,- be bos 
refufed it^ a fama mede a ra, 
be will refufe it. 

fand 

a fpoon. This word is feldom 
ufed by the Sufoos irear the 
coaft, 

a table. Geme mefag firing| 
two tables ofjione. 

to bring out, to choofe 

to come out, to proceed from 

come out, proceeded from 
except, until, provided that 

there, id that place 

, ■' 

where ? E kili minding ? From 
wbat plaice did you come ? £ 
figama minding? Wbat place 
are you going to ? 

to drmk.' lambte niing, t^ 
fmoak tobacco. 

drunk. It does not mean in- 
toxicated. 

to grow, to ripen,- to be arri- 
ved at maturity, to be fuffi- 
ciently prepared. 

yipe, fully grown, ready, arri- 
ved at manhood. Shee mo- 
ifreg, ripe tbings^ or ripe fruits^ 
Silie moi&ee, fiiU grown eU^^ 
pbants. Bangde moAendej 
ibe rice is fufficiently boiled. 



^H 



M6i&a fc 

Moi&ai&ende J 
Mhba t^i 

Mu* 
Mu fang 



flu^ci 



IfuAce f^gft 



Ku£ee x^l^be^ 



^me moj&e, a man at hisJiM 
^rofWtlK Gine iMbt^ Okim^ 
man at ber fuU gjrqw^^ 

umdye, not arrived at maturU 
ty. 

to lbak<, tQ make to treipble, 
to harafe, to tcafe* p 

a (ha^^, a tre;mblv)g, ^ t^^iJ^ 

ikaken, teafed, baraflbd 

unibaken^ pot teafed or {999^ 
ble<L V 

not 

T^ gpod, bad 

a perfon, a people^ I d^a^ s«i 
colIei^,howevet; of jw4ckigi| 
figaify i^ople, when I wrote 
It in the Angular, mcgre tbai| 
once. * 

|ieo{Je, followers. BtCaAfh^l 
iBii^c, tbefolkwers ofCbr0^ 
Cbrj/iians^ Mohamedu mu« 
bei^ Mobammedans. 

good 9ien, refpedlable poofjiei 
9 phrafe by which the Su- 
foQSr adfdr^fs tbe mnltkudf 
in their public hafaogjoea* 

^i^ked people 



* This word, ^nsg^ \t, uied conytniently, to cpinpotmd words^ 
as in Englifti we u& iW and gn / W, I think it ought to be wriu' 
ten ftpaUtelj; I fltonld eyeir wifh the words, trhich t btve 
coojipaiiiidcd o£ ma/ oad^ radical words, on account of najfr igni* 
^9ice of the language, to be {epara%ed in writing, as foon as ano* 
thir attempt maj^be made to unprove it. The greateft difficul-^ 
tios in moft written laa^^uages, leem to proceed m>m the Icngtl^ 
5lf tbr woi4s, ancb our ignorance of their etymology. 
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Mui&ee k6bi 



Mui&ee nenci&tf 
Bfisiee bio^ipe 



Muku 

Mukukang 

Mukui&a 

Mukutang 

Mukutangi&a 

Mulang 

Wafengite 7 
Mulan^j/binde 1 
Ifl&ktig^w ire ki^ 

ring ma, 
Afillaag fe 

Mulang tiri 
Mung 

Mung na a ra 
Mung fe ra : 
Kuag fbtt i^ 
Mung ig 
Blunge 7 
Mun£gi 1 



Munkg.e di 



Mohkge l%i 



lazy, indolent, poor, beggarly 
and \vicked people. 

poor peoplie 

rich atfd powerful people. A^ 
ma&e ma ra, he is no per/on^ 
he is a contemptible bepj^g. 

ourfeive? 
our 
. we^us^our 
our 

to gather, to polled, to be ga^ 
thered, to be :colle<3ied« 

m 

gathered, coUedted 

1 gathered into one place 

the ci^cttmftances that concerij 
gathering or coUeding. 

uncoUe^ed 

what 

what b it ? 

why ? wbftt is the matter ? 

i^hat thipg is it ? 

what way ? how ? 

the chief of a Siifoo town. As 
a head man t)f a village, is 
the greatefl man of whomi 
the Sufoos know, they call 
ercry kin^ or governor of 
whonii they hear, munkge. 

a chief's fon, a prince. ^^^ 
Sufoo boys call our kings. 
Ions, munkge die% *' 

the jjn^ Jefi^s« 



|o6 
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Na 



Nad^ 

Nade ra be 
Nade ra geli 
JTade be^be 
Nade ra be Ac 
Nade g^lii&e ^ 7 
Nad^ r^ geli&e Ji 
Nafuli 
Naian 



Nai&ande 
Naiangji 7 
Na iangji y 
Na i^ngji ma 
Naielang 7 
Nia ielang J 
NaielanAc } 
Naielangie ^ 
Nia iel^ng&e J 



I^aiforo 7 
Nia foro y 
Naito 7 
Nia to S 

Naninge 



N. 

that, thofc, there 

a negative. particle, ufed along. 

with ma ; as, e na ma a r^ 

ba, don^i do it. 
a door 

to open the door 
to fhut the door 



\ an open door 



a fliut door 

goods, merchandife, money,' 
who, whom, which, that 
at which. A fa lokha na^&^n 
ma, the flay in wbicb be 
came, ^e nai&an ra, bc^* 
caufe. 
iwhere, at which, to whicl^ 

that time, then 

at that time, theq 

to be light, to be: glorious, ta 
b(? fplendid ; glory, light. . 

glory, fplendour, fplendid. I 
think nia ielang (hould ra- 
ther be \ifed than thefe 
words. J^aielang is a cor- 
. rupted pronunciation, which 
my ignorance of the radica^ 
words led me to adopt. 

darknefs, dark 

to fee, to perceive^ to und^](«i 

ftand. 
there 



jkang iiofig 



Ng 



Nemakong i 
Neng ma ko'ng 3 



NemG 
Nemu a ma 
Neip'a a ra 
NemuAe 7 
Nemui^nde it 
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from. I have not ufed tfaefit 
v^ords together more thaa 
ODce» and I confefs I don^t 
underftand well how to ule 
them. 

except. I hare ufed this 
word once only. I think it 
(hould have been nu, bad. 

to lick thb tongue. Wb^n th6 
lightning begins ,to play iti 
the midft of a black cloud, 
before a tornado, the Suifooi 
fay, tuli a neiQg ma kon^ 
the Jlorm licks ^ or plays wilff 
its tongUe. 

to forget 



X to have forgotten it 



N^ng 

Nen^i&e . \ 
N^ndibende 3 

Kene 

Neng ma t5 

Nene ma to fhe 
Kene 



Nene mui&ee 
NeneAe 1 
Neneibende j 
Neng 1 
Nehgji 3 



forgotten, difregarded^ Ad- 

gledledU 
to renew. I have ufed a rar 

fala nene ra, for renew, 
new, young, recent 

ticw, you6g, recent ' 

a fliadowv a fhade 
tolookonafliadow; a looking 

gfefs* . 
a looking glafs; 
f 6 be pDot. This word has h* 

bad idea attached to it likt^ 

k6bi. 
poor people 

poor, needy 
the tongue 



tot 



hMig 



Neil 

Neri ua 

Nia 

Nia bdiangte 



Nia foro 
i^ang 



Nia ielangde 



to Hick or flay witlmlie ^Cfngul^ 
. to play ^s lightning, 
the fnik called locull 
a locuft tree 
^ the eye 
a fuiiy-l^ eye, the eye when 

it is turned out in a firight- 

ful*like way. 
darknefs : " 

iplendour, glory* 



i^f^, 



SS ^SLi. } fp^""'"' s'"™™ ■ 



} 



Niaire 
, Nia ire 
Niama 7 
l^ia ma J 
Niara l 
Nia ra 3 
Niaire 



Niai&ale 
Niaibale fdri 
*Niai&u • 



*Niai&ui&e 7 
♦NiaiuAende 3' 
^Niai&ui&e a ma, 
Nia^&u 

NiaAjii&e 7 
Niai&uAende 3 
Nieme 



the face 

among 

in the prefehce bf, Wfofit. Al- 
lah nia ra, brfore Gad, 

bad, wicked , miCcbievow. Fe 
niai&ey ^n^ wickednefi^ Fe 
iliaAe ra ba Allah be, to Jm 
Ag^ifi^ "God. 

a full grown woftian ' 

ah old woman ' 

to hate, tK> be hatefUl. A ra 
niaMi a ma, it4i wrfbMt&* 

. fid to hinik 

.. . ■ * .• • 

hateful, hated ' 

hated by him 

to be hated, to be hateful, to 
be wicked. 

hateful, hated, wicked 

a year. Kame nieme, a year 
tffcarcity. 



•: „ 
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Nieme to dankgu, when a year is paft, a year a£f^ 

terwards. ^ £ 

Nieng 1 done, ready, finifhed. A ban- 

Niengde ' f ta niehg, ii is done. A fama 

I^^ieiigi&Bnde J ; weng, it will come hah ekdl 

xt: •• i a tooth .r 

Nlengji > ^. . • ^ . *^- . * . ^ ' 

Niengjie ra (feii- 1 itiarp teeth,^ pointed with a 

laj&e,, 3 file. .. . ; -I 

Niengjie kbringdei the teeth when; they firft ap^ 

- pear through the gpms, . t 

to lean to one fide 

the nofe 

the iioftrils ' - ./. ' ^T 

to tafte ' 

toboU ^ 



NSnkgeng 
Nieue 
Nieue ilig 
Nimnini 
Ning 
Ningie 1 
Ningibende^^ 1 
^inga 

NingaAe * 7 
NingaAende^l 
Ninge 7 
Ninkge J 
Ninkge gine i 
Ninkge furui&e 
Ninkge bailai&e 
Ninkge; Mme 
Nnrikge Whic 



I » 



r 
A 



boile4 ^ 

to dp, to attend to, to be fuf« 
ficient. 



\^ - 




4one, finiihed, fufficieat- 

^ cow or Ijnlloc^ 

a COW' ' 

a coW with calf 

a biillotk- : -- 

a bull, a bullock 

cow^milk 

thfHight, confideration, refped:. 
A niCki&a a ma, bis tbougbt is 
upon it^ or be thinks. A niu- 
bs. mu a ma, or a niu^a ma 
ma, bis tbougbt is not upon it^ 
^or be does not tbink. 
O 






4» vo&»^V%AftV OF. 



r 



to Hsiwk^ to €QQfide£^ |^ r*^ 
gar4t to refpcft, to reraem* 
ber^ fp "^nn^ to recolki^o^f 
Of refpembraQce. 



ge hong, ^ 
NiCii&a Iha iui&ee 



% to refpeft, orhonotiir tfie king. 



NiAi&ung a hh 



Niui&ftflia munk- 

hbn«. Jtokeeptfeefliecp ; : - 

Niui&a (ha fc ra 7 . ^.^^u,.^^^ «r «,^ 
cmtanghopgj "^ remttnhraqce of pe 

NiiiMui|^ be f^eet, to be pjeafant, to 

b^ fftgrsf able to, to be fwrpv 
fiteblffpr. 
p^^ftTiftfit t9 him, agreq44« tf 
bi«l» profitable for If^ifu 

Sunf^nd.} fw.«. pfetfant. ap.eabl. 
"^"^^ ' to defile, to mak^^ i\^%t^Y 

defied, ^tty 

trut|i, true c ■■■' 
a trae Aory, truih^ ^ . 
Xd teU the truth i* 

that fe true > 

an w?^41i»ry part <j| a Tert>^ 

:.;:wafcrba4. ,. -/ -'■ 

aiid* ['however^ ?y?y, , . NiUp 
• iP,Bli*ays plac^; #fl[€r tl>« 
laaifiij^^ve to a;yf!rb, aiKF]« 
ibUQwe^ by a pronoun figirce^ 
jJlg.Tjrrth it in number, when 
tb« npminative is the fecond 
p^tox^ lingular, the third 
penT^ lingular, or the third 
perfpp plural. When this 
is : not the cafe, perhaps i^ 
9Ught to be written nuka. 



♦Noha 
Nohafie: : /i 

NohaAende J 
Nondi 
Nondi fe 
Nondi fala 
Nondi na a ra' 
Nu 

Nftk 



' r 



-.0 



A *. 



t HJK Sf^Sdd t ANdbAd^. fit 

jKr^ki 1 * ,tbat way, in that wiy, Ih that 
Na ke 3 * manner, io tMe& cbcuok^ 

Ibtnces, fo. 
Nung " and. This word ufually ccmi 

neds nouns. I have madc^ 
it to conned: verbs : but I 
am afraid it will be fome 
time before this be quite fa« 
miliat to the Sufoos. 

« 

O *. db, akii. IhgaO! mother! 

AHahO! OGod! 

O fignifie^ all, every, any, whed 

a noun is doubled, and it 
pfaccfd between; as, mufrci 
6 muibe, aU men^ e^ery perforti 
anf per/on. Boht 6 boAe^ 
ever ¥ country t any country* 
Ben 6 beri, every time, an^ 
time, continually f for ever. 

• 

*I^€hj^eftg to touch Hi petfon , fo at to want 

hiin^ to (peak to fome one. 

Flfa * to excded, to excel, nlore, ex« 

ceeding, excelling. Thii 
Safoos often fay, fifa. 

♦PftlA . to Ihoot: Fingkari ra pftfll, 

Jtojhaot a gutii 

<)pfi flight, darknefs 

Que ra iii the night, in the dark 

Que ra vxoh^i people who have intercouffe 

with the devil, witches, fpi« 
tits of darknefs4 



Ill 



Quenieng 7 
Que nieng y 
Que tegi 
Quee 



Quie 
Quicfuri 



Quota 

♦Quom 

Quota ra: 

Quota mui&ee 
Quite 
^Qultc 
Quiteie 7 
QuiteAcnde S 
Qupte 
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all nisht, till night bcf ddnd 

the middle of the night 

a bull's horn, ilufifed full of 
blood and leaVes, &.c. i or a 
piece of paper, written in 
the Arabic language, which 
the Sufoos carry about with 
them, to protedl them from 
harm, and to make them 
fufccefsful in their underta« 
kings* i I don't recollect ef 
hearing them call fpirits, 
quee^, but I fuppofe there 
IS little dijSerence between 
their queee, and the penates 
and lares of the Romans. 
. . Sometimes they are little 
images, which take care of 
"their perfons, their crops, 
their houfes, and every thing 
that belongs to them. 

long, far away. 

fweat, compounded of qtiie 
and furi, boif but I do not 

. know the meaning of quii. 

cunning, flyncfs, fagacity, fo- 
briety. 

to be fly, to be cunnings to Tie 
. fober. 

flyly, cunningly, foftly, quiet* 

cunning people, fober people. 

a knot 

to tie, to knot, to connect 

tied, cbnnedled 
a burden. 






lij 



the iign of the accufative cafei 
with, in, by, againft. 
Raelata (Arabic) wrath, malice 
Rafaabae (Arabic) patriarchs 
Rongtama. . a nail« 

S; 

Sa fince 

Sab^ a key, an infthiment for opeii* 

ing any thing. 
io^Lp. I fuppofe the Sulboii 

make their foap of ground 

niits." , 
Salahung .. to be flippery 

Salahungie V flinoery 
[alahungiende 3 ,; 

lalama (Arabic} 



SafuM X 
Saiungji 5 



peace, pfofperity, blefSng, fal- 
vation. . 

a branch of a tree 

a hedge-hog 

to fend, to appoint, to begia 
Samba mubt hong, to fend to a perfon 
Sambade at firft, in the beginning 

fent^ appointed, begun 

time, opportunity, occaiion 
oiic^ ; fambania firing, iwicfi 



Sale 
SaU 
Sambk 



Sam&ai&e ^ 
Sambai&ende Ji 
Sambania 
Sambaxiia kiiing 



. Sang 7 
Sangji S 
Sang fokhe 
Sang f(£te 
Sangji kue 
Sang kiri 
San^ kiric ba 



the ibot, the leg 

a footftep 

the upper part of the foot 

the fole of the foot 

the fkin of the foot, a (hoe 

to pull off the flioes 



Sang kirie ma ba, to cle^n Ihoes 

S^ng ihuU . the toes 

Sangi&alama 

Sara 

Sara whi 

Sara whi ra te 

Sara whi ra me 



Sela (he 
*Selba (Arabic) 

Seli 

8^U AUah bi 

SeUfe 
S^li ti 
Seli fe ti 
S^li ma&ee' 

Seli teri mxlBtH 

SSmhi 
Sgna 



iSende 

Seiide fala lia ke 



Seng 

Sengbe i 
SengAende 3 
Sending 
Sehkgui 
Senkgui banta 
mine, 



a big guh 

ti trumpet 

the found of ^ tkxttttptt 

to found a trumpet 

to hear tbe found df {^ tt\iti^ 

a befom , ^ 

to crucify 

^ prayer, tellgidn ^* -* 

to pray, tp worlhip 

to pray to God, io wdrihB 

him. 
prayer, religion 
to ptay, to worfhip 
the fame . 
religious pedpfe/ jJebiile who 

ivorfhipG^; 
a houfe of prayeir, a church 
people whb have no religioi}^ 

peoplfe who don't pray. 
Saturday 
Wives b^^Ibfiging to the fame 

hufband, call one anoth^ 

lena, 
fuch an one 
fuch a pierfon faid fo, thit h 

one wbofe name cannot be 

recoUefted. 
to bow (the knee) 

bowed (the knee) 

' ftill, then, yet^ a little 
the rainbow 

i the raipbDW has appeared 
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H5 



Senaihe 

Sera 



th^ feed ^bich is preferred ^|i 
. fowiflg in fced-Ume, 
to p^got, tp fow 

tftfaw ::• .! 

fawn .^ 

trade, mctchandife 

to trade, tq fell, to buy, Huiig 

fera, to fedem^ 
imde, qoni^merce 
%o trad^, to manage 9pina)i^.r:^ 
* cial affairs. 



SeraZ^e 7 
Serai&ende 4 
Sera 
Sera 

Sera fe T ^ 

StrafliQ 

S^ra*e 1 
SeraAende j 
Sera fh©, muA*! J^ ' merchants 
Seri . :i "fi- flftedicipe, poifon, an amuietj^ft 

ch^rm, 7, 

- : : r t«' prepare medicioe, to jander^ 

* r» go a pourfe of medicine. ^; 

a perfon who prepares medi^r 

cine, a phyficiao. 

^ to give or ^dminiiler me^ipipQt 

to take medicine 



fol4t b^ght 



^eri ba . 

i 

. Seri ba mli&Q 



Seri tonkg^ 



Sering 1 - 
Sereng 1 
Sereng fe 

S^rengAe 1 
Si^rengi&ende j 
Sereng teri 
Serena 
S^rUn ti 
Sfifi r " 
Scfe y 

$efcf4 



to Ifaake, to tremble -' 

a trembling, the Q^rcum&a^oe^ 
that attend trembling* 



/ . .* 



I • ' • T, 



ihiken, Inoved 

unfhakeq^ firm, unmovc^' .; . , 

a facritice 

to bSer faerifioe 

to be drijinkeh, or intoxicati^^ 

with flrong liquor. 
4r!;ipk9nnefs 
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S£fe^ 7 
Sefeifende S 
Sefe ten 
Sefe muiee 



Shzbt 7 

Shai!>ende jf 

Shade 

Shaba f Arabic) 

Shangte 

l^angte 

ShangteAe 7 . 
. Shangtcibende S 
Sharkata (Arabic) 
She* 
She ra fala 
fih^rafaliabo^ina, 
She 

BhSbe 7 
Sheiende.l 
Sheli kurigda 

Shembe , ' 
Sh^ni. 

Sheribefhi 7 
Sheiibefiie J 
Sheribefhe fe 
Shige 
Shige tha. 



drunken, intoxicated witi) 

firong liquor, 
not given to dninkeniiefs 
drunkards 
to put, to lay, to place, to b« 

J^'ing 
laid, placed, put 

a bed 
luft 

R comb for the hair 
to tomb. Hung Ihijkc fiiang. 
te, to comb tbe bair. 



combed 

communion, fellowfbip • 
a thing, an inflrument ■ ■ ■ 
to work, to make, to labouip 
tociiltiTate the ground J- :^-t 
to fow, to plant ; a eoat 
planted, fowed 

an ornament which Sufiw ifo^ 

- -men wear, 
a needle ^r fewing .: 
fix ' 

wages ' 

^p pay w^es 5" 

a fong, a tune (■ ■-''■ 

to fing ■ . ' 



• Wliatevtr confifts of matter, and may be exaidned hj dU 
Jenfes, may be called fbe ; and the worf hi* may be ufed tfl de- 
note a change wrought on it frooj one ftatc to anothe^-, W^ f 
duge ra iaiama geflie ra, br manufaEii{ret cloatb ofeonoa. 
fignifies, the circuroftanCes of any aflion, procels, or ihte 
9ad requires bi ; as, a iamla fe ra bi, btfraEHftd JictU* 
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"f 



Sbigi 

Shtgeie 7 
Shigitende i 
Sfaimineji 
Shfni 

Shiraie 7 
ShiraJende 5 

Sho Oic made mil. 



to cut (a) trees with a hatcfc- 
etv) 



Shpie 7 
Shoj&ende S 
Shoflirti 
Shoka 

-Shoka iigtaan H, 



Bhdkabe 1 

$honge 
Sbooge AiK 
Shoto 1 
^hota I 
ShotEiife 7 
ShotaAendc 3 
Sbube 

Shubee niaie 
Shubenieng -i 
'Shube nicDg > 

Shuge 
Sbuge mine 



red p^pjter . * 

to clip. Belaiee fhfra, to clap 
the b^ndi. 

clapped 

to go, to enter, to amvtf 
to enter on fometliing that k 
bad, to enter into tempta- 
tion. 

entered, arrived 

clothea for wearing - - ^ 
to pierce, to thnift through, to 

weaTC. 
to thruft through with a-fwdt^* 
. or a (pear Gelhe fhoka, 

to^tavf cotton. 

thruft through, pierded 

ap alligator 
ao alligator's e^ 
to get, to beget, to Obtain, M 
ppffefi. 

gotten, b^otten, obtained: 
-flefb, an irrational animal 
wSd beafts 

ivory, literally a 'beaft's tooth 5 
fhili nieng, is, an elepbant'i 

tBOtb. 

the f>ia 

the fun is come out, it is about 

mid-day, 
P 



lis 

Shuge banta te 
Shuge banta giira, 
Shuge filii i 

Shuge tang furi J 
Shuge tede 
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the fun is rifen 
the fun is fet 

the fun is hot 



'ShugemS 
Sugeme ra 
Shftkatala 
ShOke 



Shflke ba 
Sh&ke fhubeS 
Shfike ninkge 
ShOke whOibe 
Shuku 



Shuku £e, 



Shuku&e 1 
Shuku&CDde 5 
Shuku fhe 

sh^n 

Shuli habe ma 
ShfilL^e 1 
Shuli^ende S 
SfauU 

Shulifiring 7 
Shulifiring i 
ShulimalhUuiig 



the fun-rifing, the eaA» AnU 

bia, a country to the eaft* 

ward of Teembo. 
mid-daj 
at tnid-da^ 

a young man, a fervant 
gials, particularly the gmls 

with which the Sufoos thatch 

their houfes. Hung Ihfike, 

the hair of the b<ad. 
to Cut grafs 

beafts of the field, wild beafts. 
a bu&tio 
a wild hog 
.to catch, to lay hold of, to ufl^ 

derftand, to believe, to bf 

zealous for, to regard. 
belief, the circumflaoces that 

concern catching, la^iog; 

hold of, &c. 
caught, laid hold of, beIieT«dl« 

regarded. 
any wild and mifchievous ani* 

mal, a leopard. 
to drop 39 bloodf or watec . • 
to drop on the ground 

dropped 

fire. B4la&e fhuli, tbt fia* 
^ersy fang Ibuli, the twt. 

fewn 

eight 
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4ip 



} 



Shulimanaoi 

Shunta 

Shunta 

Shuntei&e 

>6huQtai^nde 

Shuo 

Shuofali 7 
Shuo faU I 
3huri 

;Siba 



Stbaie 1 
Sibai&ende | 

Sibpla 

Siga 

3iga jehanama 

Siga araiani 

Siga a hong 

4iiga£e 

Sigai&cnde 

Sfli 

Sili mobe 

Sili nien^ 

Sikong^ 

Sikong 

Singang l 
Sinkgang 5 
Sink^ang uri ma, 
Sinkgangte i 

SinkganSende S 
Singe 1 

Siokge S 



I 



nine 

a preflure, weight 

to prefs down, to lean 

prefled down, incliQed 

an faorfe. Dokha fhuo f^ri 

m^fio ride upon an borfe. 
an afs. I don't know tbi 

meaning of fali. 
^n iflandt ^ boil 
writing 
to write 
writing, the ciicumftances that 

concern writing. Kairefibn 

fe, tfee foiwct 

written 

an oyfter 

to go^ to depart, to go to* 

to go to hell 

to go to heaven 

togQtplwm 

gone, deputed 

an elephant 

a full grown elephant 

an elephant's tooth, ivoij 

hiccough 

to hiccough, or fob with a coq^ 

vplfive ftomacli. 
to hang, to hang up, to b<; 

hanging. 
to hang upon a tree 

hange4 



m 



Sinkge ra 

Soning l. 

Soningji 3 
Soning urj 

fitataoa <Am^ic) 
Sumbu 

Sumbui&e , 1 
Sumbui&endc j 
Sumbu teri 
^uHgtttuog 1 
Sttn%utung J. 
Sunkgutvingji j 

Tabe 
Tagang 

Tagang fe 
TagangAe 7 
Tagangi&endc ^t 
Tagang ter^ 
Tahu 



f* ' 



•Tahuie "1 

^Tahui^eode 1 

iahui&e a rS 

Tai&e 

Tai 

Tai kangji 

Tai i&umbe 



yocABUlAiv¥ Of: 
at firft, at the begmiawg, faiu 

^, kind pf hemp, ma4e of 

young palm trees... . 
« young palm tnt^^ fiTQluk vhH:]| 
. itQning}ii$ made, 
again, laiiore, beiides 
power^ authority 
tq miXf; to mingle 

mixcdjMiimglcd 

unmi^edc , 

9 young maid fit fpf m^rr^ge^ 

the thigh 

(0 be tireidf to be wearle49 1^ 
te fatigued. 

weariucfsT fatigue ' 
Wearied, fttigue^ . 

hot tii?^, vigorous 

^0 give up, to refign, to com* 
mit, tp entruft. lluDgtaha 
mub^ iada ra, to commii tbi 
bead to fome o;i^, that is, /a. 

giteii ujp, refigned, cntrufted 

m 
■ I. 

given up to him - 

il kind of grain 

ft toWn, a yil%c, ^ c^uptw 

a h^iid*man 

a large .to\vn 

a'fmalttcwij^ ^ ^ ; 



'ftt ti - to buiU a town 

Tai ma to to take a view of a town 

Tai tonkga to tal^e ^ town 

Xai kan^ to deftroy a town , 

*Tala to ^xtra^, to puU out 

Tala to ftretcl^ out, to pull, or dr^^ 

out* 

jlllblndc } : ^'^^^^^^ 9Ait, drivea out 

Talate Tu^fdajr 

T^li , . ^ guefs,. a fabulous llory / 

Taini Inread* This is an Arabic 

word, which fignifies yidttaW 
in general ; but I da not 
think that the Suibc^ ufe Ui^ 
in this fenfe. 

_Tami dong to eat bread • 

Tami dong^whft- 7 1 hate 9 defire to eat bread, 
li em ma^ ^ - Inm hungry, 

Tankgui % brafs pan 

Tara i 911 elder brother, a refpeftfiji 

'J'ara $ appellation, which the Su- 

ibos ufe, when they addreft 
. men of. the fame age witl^ 
the perfon who ufes iu 

Tafbeha (Arabic) praife 

Tern the thigh 

Te fire 

Te xsL fala to make a fire 

Te ra m^s^ to mend the fire 

Te a neft, Whone t$, a biriFs 

*Te . to raife, to lift, to exalt. 

Te to rife, to go.up« to afcend, ta 

grow. 
TeAe 7 raifed, exalted, gone up, af* 

Tei&ende \ ^epded* 



tit 
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Tede 


te afcend, to go up, to>ife« 




Shuge tedc, the fun-rifing^ 




the eaft. 


Tegi 


the middle, the half of, be« 




tween, in the midft of. 


T^gi ba 


to divide, divided - 


Tegi ra l>a 


to divide, to feparate, to di« 




vide into two. 


« 


a fmall veflel for carrying U» 




quor. 


Temadi 


a little girl, ^ jB^irl pot; fit fof 




marriage. 


T£ne 


Monday 



Tingd 1 ■ 
^•inkgi J 
Tenkg^ fe 
T^nkg^Ae \ 

Tenkg^ tiri - 
T^ri 



Tife 

Tirade 5 

Tigi 

Tigitigi 

Tiling 

TilingAe \ 
Tilingiiende J 
Tina 

Tina bdre 
^na bore fom- 

be ra, 
♦Ting 



tp count 
arithmetic 

counted, num1;ie7edi 

unnumbered 

not, without, deftitute of 

to fet up, to buil4« to eftablUhi^ 

to ftpp, to ftand, 
eftabliflAnent 
iet up, built, eftabliihed, ftop|« 

pcd,« ftanding, 
the forehead 
perfedly, handfomelyt ^X- 

teroufly, wholly, 
to be deepf 
deep. li tilingi&e, dee^ tMk 

ter. 
to-morrow 
the day after to-morrow 

1 two days after tp-ntorrow 
loanfw^f ^ ' 



^m 



Tmg 



tingMng 7 
TingWngji 3 
Tingka 
tTingka fe 



Tingtai* 1 
/Tingka^^ende 3 



Tifcng 
To 



TS 



To Je i 
Toi&ende 3 

Tobe 
To*c Mli 
Toi&e gini 
Toi&e i&ame 
To^e kungkure 
Tonga 1 
Tonkga 3 

Tonkgaie 7 
Tookga^ende 3 
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to be pleafed, to admit of. ItSL 
Allah ting^ or ba, Allah ttiXKi 
ma, tfOod win. Hz e ting^ 
tf you pleqje. 

a itool, a chair, a feat 

to teach, to learn 

learning, the circumftancetf 
that attend learning. Ka« 
ire tingka fe, tbe karnit^ to 
re^ and write^ or any thing 
tbat concerns writing. 

iearnedi tdught. Mu^e nai&aa 
kaire tingka fe kulomma^ a 
perfgn who it acquainted with 
lettersi . 

to foeeze 

When< To, is dwajrs placedi 
iinmediately after the nomi^ 
native of a verb ; as^ a to fil 
be, when be came here. 

to fee, to find, to look, to con^ 
fider. She ma to, to hok^m 
a tbing. 

ieen, cpnfidered, comprehentii 
cd, underftood. 

aname-rfake 

a fowl, a hen, or cock 

a hen^s egg 

a hen 

a cock 

a cock 

to take I to take away, to ti^ 
move, to lay hold of, to feii$ 
upon, to take captive. 

t^iken, removed, feized 



Tonkga a Icongji ^ to take to his place 

Tonkga akang V ^ take to himfelf 

bong-, 3 

Tonkganani ' fortj 
Tonkgalhem fixty 

Tonkgalhukung thirtj 
Tonkgafhulifiring, fevemy 
Toiikgaftulkna. j ^^^^^ 



ihukung^ 
Tongtung 
I'ongtnngji 



Tern 

Tor a 
Tora 



Torafe 



Tofaj&e 
ToraZ^ende 

Tu fe 



] 



Tube 
Tui&ende 
Tubang 
Tuge 
Tugc beri 
lugie 
TPoginie 
Tuli . 
Tuli t^ri 
Tuli ti * 



I 



a girdle *which th6 Sufoos wear 
round their middle, paiticu- 
laiij thpfe who are npt ars^ 
rived at mat|irit^. ' 

trouble, diftr^s, emfaanradl 
ment, forrow. 

to trouble, to diflrefs, to harais^ 

to be troubled, to be difirefleil^ 
to be embarrafled, to be for- 
rowfid, to be perplexed, 

trouble, fuSering, diftrefs, em- 
barrafiment, forrow, perplex^ 
ity. 

troubled, diftrefled, perplexed, 
embarrafled, harafled. . . . 

to die 

• 

death, the circumflanccs that 
attend dying. . ♦ 

dead 

to fly 

the palm tree 

palm wine 

a fly 

a locuft 

the ear 

deaf 

to hearken, to bfe attentive 
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Tuli rgin, a torpado^.a ftorm 

Tuli ding to rain hard 

Tuli a neng ma 7 lightning plays, it threatens 

kong, 3 to blow hard, and to rain. 

Tuli akbegbe a heavy fall of rain - -- 

Tuli nieng , the ei^d of the rainy feafoq 

Tuli fa it rains 

*Tuma to recoUeft 

Tuma I hear, here I am 

Tumbe a prickle 

Tiimbul a ftar 

Tunde a pot ' 

Tunde tunde nothing at all 

Tunde tunde fe nothing, for nothing 

Tungke the fhoulder 

Tangti a top which boys fpin in the 

^ir. 

Turahung to grind 

Turahungi&e 7 • j j 
Turahun|*ende j 8""^^4 

Turi ' oil, butteB, any kind of gneafe. 

Turi fmokc, 

•rji 1 a wildernefs 

Ule a lie, falfehood 

iDle fala to tell a lie 

Ule (h^ bore hum?, to tell a lie to the prejudice of 

another. 
Uli blood 

UlifiU to fpiU blood 

Uli ra mine to draw blood 

Uli inda tonkga to take a little blood 
Unungji the veffel in which the Sufoos 

beat rice, a mortar. 
Urang to. pulL up by the root^ 

,0. 



12$ 

tJrang&e 1 

UrangJS^ende 3 

Ure 

Ure tunde 

Uri 
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Wa 7 
Wa 5 

Wafc 
Wa 



Wa flie hoDg 
Wangtang 7 
Wangtangji 3 
Warafa (Arabic) 
Wci&a 
Whi 

Whi me 
Whi ra me 

Whi teri 

Whimadankgu 7 
Whi ma dankgu 3 
Wboe flie 

Whdna 

Whona 

Whona fe ' 



pulled up l>y the roots 

iron, a ring, a pot 
an iron pot 
wood, a tree, 

to cry, to make a lamentation 
and weeping. 

lamentation, weeping 

to wifh for, to deiire. This 
verb is feldom ufed in the 
Preterite. A nu^wama a 
hong, be dejired *r, be was 
wifbingfor it. 

to defire, or wilb for a thing 

trowfers 

an heir 

to make a noife, to be i^umerous« 

4 voice, a found, language, 

wprd, advice, inftru6tioD. 
to hear a found or voice 
to be obedient, to be atten^ 

tive, to liften to inftrudion; 
dumb 
to interpret, to tranflate firom 

one language into another. ' 
boiled meat, any thing that is 
• frefh. 
hard, difficult, difadvantageous, 

angry, forry, perplexed, 
to be hard,^ to be difficult, to 

be angry, to be forry. 
a difficult affair, an hj^rd mat- 
" ter ; anger, refcntment, 

wraths ^ 
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Wh6naie -> 
Wh6na*ende J 



Whondi 

Whondi fe 
WhondL&e 1 
WhondLftende J 
'Whondi tin 
Whondi modeS 
Wh6ne 7 
'Wfaone 5 
"WhoDc ftta 
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saoffj, enraged, ezceedlDgly 

angry, 
meek, patient, eafy to be dealf 

with, 
to be in pain, to be indirpoFedj 

to be fick. 
iodifpoiition of body 
indifpofed, unwell, paioed ia 

body, 
not indifpofed, healthy 
fickly people 

a bird tbat flics in the aii 



a flock of birds 
Whone tubang fe, the flying of birds 
Whone te a bird's neft 

Whonie a flrADger, a lodger 

S^"S.-"'^°'^ 1 thanks, grateful actnowledg- 
Who«gdiemama V ^J^ ** 

Whongiemama J 

Whongiemama thank you, I thank faim, I am 

gratefuL 

^SS"*^^™""} to give thank. 
""rfeU -«ivctha.U.too«e 
Whora free, ijot a flave, a free man. or 

woman. 
to liberate (a flave), to eman- 
cipate. 

liberated, emancipated 

freedom, emancipation 

yefterday 

the day before yefterday 



Whora 

■WhoraJe r, 
Wborafiende i 
"Whora fe 
Whbra 
Wh6ra bore 
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Wb&rabdrei&am- 

be ra, 
Whore 

Whore*e 7 
Wfaorei^nde 3 
Wh&ri 

Wh&ri gira 7 
Wh&ri ra gira I 
Whoring 



X two days before yefterday 
to fcratch 
fcraltched 

a bone, bottom, foundatioil 
to break a bone 



to €all, to afk, to requeft, to 
give notice to one, that ano- 
ther wijQies : to fpeak * to 

him. 
Wholfing ttmbe be, to call (fome one), t& fpeak to 

a perfbn. 

called 



to be hard, to be ftrong, to be 

powerful. , ,. 
ftrong, powerful 
ftrength, a mighty affair 
7 ftrong, powerfiil, ftrength* 
J ened. 
' weak, witliout ftrength 



Whoringie 7 
'Whoringi&endc 3 
Wh&rowhoro 

Wh6rowh6ro 

WhorowhiSro fe 

Wh6roWh6ro*e 

Whorowhoroi^ende 

Whorowhdro teri: 

Wh6rowh6ro fee 1 

ra ba, I to perform ?mighty ads, to 

Wh6rowh6ro feS j work miracles, 
mafcng, J 

Whiilung' to make hafte, to walk hard 

Whuli defire, inclination. This is 

one of the moft convenient 
words in the Sufoo language. 
It may be ufed after the 
Preterite of my verb, which 
becomes atways an adjec- 
tive to it, and it may be 
ufed in the fame way, after 
any noun. 



THE 



Whuli na em ma. 



Whiirl 
Whusbe 
Wh&Si&e nien^ 

WoU 



Wolii&e \ 
WoliAcnde i 
Woli kemc 1 
Wolikam^ 1 
Wondekule 



Wongwong 
Wunfang 
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I. have an inclination. Ha 
whuli, an^ inclination to JUep. 
She dong whuli, an incUna* 
tion to eat. Na bzme bom- 
ba whuli na em ma, / w^b 
to give that man a beating. 

a brook 

an hog, a fow 

an hog's tooth, a little orna- 
ment that the Sufoos wean 

to throw, to roll, to caft away. 
Geme woli, to cajl^ or roU a 
Jlone. 

thrown, caft, rolled 

a thoufand j from woli, /9 ca^^ 
and k^me, an hundred. 

a baboon ; from wonde, and 
kule, a monkey^ but I do not 
know the meaning of won- 
de. 

to bark 

to difmifs as an aflembi/* 



r ,v , ., .^n.! MT'T'jfc'r. I frmufi^ a 
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List of Susoo Towns, 

Susoo Towns, near the banks of the Rip Pongai;^ 
all of which a man may vifit in the courfe 
of a week, without walking five milis at once ; 
to which, the names of the munkgee, or chiefs* 
are added, where they ^e known. Several 
towns in the Sufoo country, however^ have n^ 
chiefs* 

Bareia, Muiikge late. 

Bankgalang, Munkge Ballian, 

Bafheia, Munkge Bala, 

Bungka. ^ 

Dembaia. 

Bomitigji, Munkge Bala, Mr Lawrence has alfo 

a number of people* 
Fanabade. 
Funawhuri, 

lui&ematode, Munkge Hkte^ 
luAemaibe 
Kaiwhtiritai, 
Kamatambeia, 

Kengfheb6rung^ Munkge BSIa. 
Kifing, Munkge Burame, if I recoUefl: right. 
Kondaia, Munkge Bana, under Munkge Fantima* 
' ne. Munkge Bala^ Munkge Fantimane's bro- 
ther, has likewife a town at Kondaia, 
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Old Kondaia, Munkge Sembe. 

l^ew Kondaia, Munkge Fantimanet 

Konawhuri. 

Lifa, Munkge Bake, 

Manfungji. ' 

Moraia, Munkge Ninkge. Mr Baftian Qomas, 

has likewife built a new town at Moraia^ 
Samaiera. 
^utikgueia. 
Little Sunkgueia, 
Tapefa. 

Tugekiring, Munkge Kefefa, 
Wobawhuri. 
tVondeti, Munkge Barai&a* . 

Befides thefe towns, there are many fmaller 
ones, the names of which I do not recolledl ; and 
others, the names of which I never heard. If w« 
fuppofe each of thefe, however, the names ,pf 
which I have mentioned, tq contain three hun- 
dred people, they wiU, altogether, contain, eight 
thoufand, feven hundred. I fuppofe, D^qibaia 
may contain near eight hundred people itfelf. 
They are fo conveniently fituated, near the banks 
of the feveral branches of the river; that, were a 
ichoolmafter fettled in each of them, and were the 
people taught to read, an aftive and zealous mif^ 
fionary might vifit them all in the courfe of a 
week, and preach thq gofpel to them. He might 
continue among them four months, in the dry fea- 
fon, without endangering his health much. He 
might return to his native country, during the 
rainy feafon, and completely repair his conftitijh 
tipn* • 
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« 

Names of Towns *, which lie to the northward of 
Dembaia, and which a man may vifit in the 
courfe of a week, without travelling mprc than 
five miles in a day. 

Habering, Munkge, or I&te More. 

Labaia f , or Faringji, Munkgg Faring. 

Shemafha. 

iSumbure, Munkge Fantimane. 

Toramila, Munkge Bankgu, 

Wunfang, Munkge Mumane, or King lel&rum. 
I fuppofe Wunfang contains near a thoufand 
people, a great number of whonx are Munkge^ 
^umane's own flaves. 



f^'V 



f 

Catalogue or Arabic Books, 

•JThe Foulajb and Mandingas have told me of the 
following books, but I confefs 1 am very un- 
certain about the irieaning of the names of moft 
of them. Inquiry y however, might be made 
concerning them. 

AbufliahaM, or the Father of Shaha^u. 
Alafhakari, or the Munificence of Shakaru. 
Anjela Ifua, or the Generation of Jefiis, perhaps 

the Gofpel of Barnabas. 
Bunmuhaibi, or the Son of Muhaibu. 

* Thefe towns appear to have taken their names from fome 
accidental circumftances. Wiinfang fignifies, to difmifs an af" 
fembly ; \ioviZVi\mn^ the brook of /wearing^ ot vowing ; keng- 
ifaeburing, a ground-nut field. 

f The diftance between Labaia and I^^ngfang is more than 
Etc miles, but'there''are feveral toWns befv^t them| the names: 
of which I do not recoiled. 

R 
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Ebunelebi, or the Son of Elebu. 

Fauruiani, or the Heat of Inquiry. 

Manama, together with ^ama. . . 

Maludi Nabe, or the Prophet Maludi, 

Seifu, or Summer. 

Shafu, this word iignifies, the top of a mountaiil^ 

the upper part of the heart, &c. 
Shamarui&edi. Shamaru (ignifies, circumfpedion, 

misfortune, &c. and btdn is the. name of a 

mountain. 
Shanu. I do not know the meaning of this word, 

but perhaps the Sono is meant, the famous 

law-book of the Mohammedans. 
Shabaaiti, the Satiety of Aitu, the meaning of 

which I do not know. 
Talai&ani. Perhaps this is a treatife concerning 

divorces. Tala^bu fignifies, divorce ; or perhaps 

Talai&ani means, delay of inquiry. 
Tauratu Mufi, or the Laws of Mofes. 
Zaburu Daudi, or the Pfalms of DavkL . 



List of the Names of some Learned Men ii? 

THE MaNDINGA and FoULAH CoVNTElM. 

Learned men who dwell in Bareri, with whom ait 
ufeful correfpondence may be opened up in the 
Arabic language. 

Abrahemi, or the Father of the merciful. 
AlhajuKotu. Alhaju means, the chief of the pil-^ 

grims.; kotu means, ftiort-bodied, or it may 

mean, the country to wjiich he belpfig^w 
Ofmanu Sarahuli, or the $arahiiUan. 
Hazeha Alfurukali. I fappofe h means, Hazeha 

the Furukafian. « 
Mohamedu Siri, the Generous Moh&mbdu, or 

Siri may mean the place of his birth. 



■/ 



Moh^medu Sanufia, the Sanuiian; 
Mohamedu Fufana. 
Sulimanu Kotu. 
Wabe>&u Mufu Kota. 

The following dweU in Kifikifi. 

Abrahemi Kqditow. 

Adamu Mohamedu. 

Babu Karemu, or B§bu the Generous, or Noble. 

Womoru* 

Mohamedu Turia *. 

Sulimanu Turia, or Sulimanu the Turian, who is 

now alemame or governor of Kifikifi. Turi 

fignifies wild. 

The following dwell in Foroduge. 

Amihatu Abubakari Fufanu. 

Fatomatu Alhaju Turia, Fatomatu the Turian, the 

Chief of the Pilgrims. 
Kinu Sulimanu. 

The foHowing dwell in Malakaia. 

Arafu Beni, more exfilted than Benu. 
Mohamedu Turule. 

lii Labc in the Foulah country; 
Abdurahemi, or the Servant of the Merciful. 

* I -am afraid that Mohamedu is not in Kifikifi now, and 
that he has fallen a tidim to his own fimplicity, and the treach- 
ery of his enemies. Mr Hayes, a flave-tr^der, at Cape Mefura* 
da, having been at Freetown when Mohamedu was there, pre- 
tended to him, that he was going by the way of the Ifles de Los, 
and propofed to carry him thus far home. Mohamedu went 
with him, much againft my will, and^I havr never been able to 
hear of him finoe. 
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In Tcembo. 

Abdu Allahi Abudu, or the Servant of the God 
of Ages, or the eternal God. 

InMadena. 
Abrahemi. 

In Kume. 

Mohamedu Bafirafoiu, perhaps it means. Moha. 
medu who watches for the fpoil. 



4 
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